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THE NESTORIAN AND EUTYCHIAN PHASES OF 
THE TRINITARIAN CONTROVERSY.* 


At the beginning of the fifth century, the doctrine of the 
Christian Church, so far at least as the nature of its founder was 
concerned, was to all appearance finally determined. At one 
General Council in 325, the Son had been pronounced co-equal, 
even in substance, with the Father; at the Second General Coun- 
cil in 381, the Holy Spirit had been pronounced co-equal with 
Father and Son; and thus the idea of a Trinity, vaguely present 
in the second century to the minds of a Tertullian and an Origen, 
had taken at last complete dogmatic form. What further contro- 
versy was possible? ‘ None,’ would have been the answer, no 
doubt, of the actors m each council. In determining the special 
doctrine which pressed for instant solution, and condemning the 
special heresy which threatened the unity of the hour, they 
seemed to themselves, unquestionably, to be uttering the final de- 


* One of a series of ten lectures on Orthodoxy and Heresy in the 
Christian Church. 
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cision of the church. How Athanasius himself regarded the de- 
cree of Nice appears from the words which I quoted in my last 
lecture: ‘The Word of the Lord which was given in the cu- 
menical Council of Niczea remaineth forever.” As a matter of 
fact, however, each of those early doctrinal decisions simply brought 
new differences to light, and rendered further and more exact deci- 
sions necessary. ‘To put New Testament religion into doctrinal 
form proved no easy task. The First Council necessitated the Sec- 
ond; the Second, as we shall see, called for a Third and Fourth. 

The question left unanswered by the first two councils is plain 
at once. The Son is equal to the Father, said the Synod of Nice ; 
not subordinate, as Origen and the early Fathers, following John 
and Paul, had said; not of another substance, as Arius claimed, — 
but in all respects God. But what becomes then of the human 
nature of Christ? He seemed in all respects like a man. He 
had a human body and mind, human mother, brothers and sisters, 
was born, lived and died, grew out of infancy and childhood into 
manhood, increased in wisdom, and was subject to emotion, affec- 
tion, and suffering. Was all this, as the earlier heretics had de- 
clared, only apparent, not real? Or if real, how is this humanity 
in Christ connected with his Deity? In a word, while the dog- 
ma of the two councils had determined, however incomprehensibly, 
the relation of Christ to God, it had left undetermined the rela- 
tion of the two natures in Christ himself. In making the Son 
and Father one, it seemed to be making the Son two. 

Such was the question still to be answered ; and such the source 
of the fierce disputes which divided the church during the first 
half of the fifth century. Extending, virtually, from the Council 
of Constantinople in 381, to the Council of Chalcedon in 451, and 
bearing, at different periods of its progress, the several names of 
Nestorian, Eutychian, and Monophysite, it was in reality one long 
contest to determine the relation between the divine and human 
natures of Christ. To use the later phraseology of the church, 
the doctrine of the Trinity must be supplemented by the doctrine 
of the Incarnation; and the construction of this latter doctrine 
was the problem of the fifth century. Ifthe problem seems to us 
now to have been solved by peculiar methods, and the strife set- 
tled by questionable weapons ; if the cries of infuriated monks, the 
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yells of hostile parties, or the arms of Imperial soldiery, seem 
hardly the arguments for determining the subtler relations or the 
profounder mysteries of the Divine Being, we can only accept this 


as a necessary condition of formulating religious doctrines in a half- 
barbarous age. 

The controversy began in Constantinople about the year 428, 
taking at first what seems to us a singularly trivial form. When 
the exact definition of eternal mysteries is once entered upon, 
however, the most puerile questions must be answered. If Christ 
was God, said those who were jealous of his Deity, then it was 
God who was born in Bethlehem of Judzea of the Virgin Mary. 
Then Mary was not simply the mother of Jesus, she was in literal 
fact the ** Mother of God.”’ 

Whether this phrase, when first spoken, had the same grossly 
anthropomorphic sound which it bears to our ears, we cannot tell. 
Apparently, it was employed for a long time without exciting any 
attention ; and certainly, at the beginning of the fifth century, the 
phrase was in familiar use, being especially in vogue in the Alex- 
andrian Church, where the Athanasian spirit still prevailed, and 
where for a long time the allegorizing and transcendental school of 
Christian thought found its home. In Antioch, on the contrary, 
the old abode of Arianism, where a more critical and rationalistic 
spirit seems to have gained entrance, and a scientific method of 
Scripture interpretation to have won the day against the allegor- 
ical, the phrase gave great offense, and was regarded as a virtual 
denial of Christ’s humanity.* 

A verbal controversy over this question had already begun 
among the Eastern churches, when, in 428, Nestorius, a presbyter 
of Antioch, in full sympathy with the tendencies of that school, 
was made Patriarch of Constantinople. Almost immediately after 
his entrance upon the office, one of his presbyters, alarmed at the 
spreading heresy, and assured beforehand, perhaps, of his Patri- 
arch’s sympathy, took occasion to say in public discourse, ‘ Let 
no one style Mary ‘ Mother of God ;’ for Mary was human, and 
it is impossible for God to be born of a human being.” ¢ The ex- 





* Baur II. 108; Neander’s Hist. of Chris. Dogmas, I. 325. 
+ Evagrius Eccles. Hist. p. 258. 
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citement caused by this seems to have been intense, and the part 
taken in it by the new Patriarch is best shown by the language of 
one of the two earliest historians of these events, Evagrius.* 
“ Then Nestorius, that God-assaulting tongue, that second conclave 
of Caiaphas, that work-shop of blasphemy, in whose case Christ is 
again made the subject of bargain and sale, by having his natures 
divided and torn asunder,. . . vomited forth the venom of his 
soul, avouching, ‘I could never be induced to call that God which 
admitted of being two months old or three months old.’ ” + 

Reducing this excited rhetoric to simple fact, Nestorius seems 
to have met the emergency with singular moderation and dignity, 
expounding in several discourses ¢ the true nature of Christ, by 
no means denying his divinity, but distinguishing between the 
Logos and the man Jesus,|| and declaring, in terms hardly distin- 
guishable from those in which the Orthodox doctrine was itself 
finally framed, that in Christ were two natures, both Deity and 
Humanity, united together in closest intimacy. As the best es- 
cape from the difficulty, he proposed that Mary should be called 
neither Mother of God, nor Mother of man, but “ Mother of 
Christ.’’ § 

To quiet the agitation and close the controversy, the Emperor 
Theodosius followed the example of the first Theodosius, and of 
Constantine, by summoning a general council, which met at Ephe- 
sus in 431, and was styled the Third (Ecumenical Council. The 
council was not directed, as before, by the Emperor in person ; 
yet, although left entirely to the Ecclesiastics, it bore hardly more 
the character of a thoughtful assembly, deliberating upon religious 
themes, than did that at Constantinople or at Nice. The opponent 
- of Nestorius, and leader of the opposite party, was the notorious 
Cyril, Bishop of Alexandria, that zealous defender of a spiritual 
Christianity whom the church has placed among its saints, but who, 
before the council of Ephesus, had chiefly signalized himself by 
levelling all the Jewish synagogues in Alexandria with the ground, 
and by causing the beautiful Pagan maiden, and gifted teacher of 
Greek philosophy, Hypatia, to be torn from her chariot and bru- 


* Writing about 570. + Evag. Bohn’s Edit. pp. 257, 258. 
t Nean. Hist. II. 447. || Socrates, p. 371. § Nean. Hist. II. 452. 
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tally murdered in the streets of Alexandria. To Cyril’s thought, 
it was equal blasphemy to deny that Mary was ‘* Mother of God,” 
and to teach the doctrines of Plato and Aristotle ; and he hastened 
to Ephesus, with a large following of mariners, slaves, and fanatic 
monks, to overthrow the Nestorian heresy.* How far he was 
influenced in his action by the desire to remove a rival who, as 
Patriarch of Constantinople, disputed with him the primacy of the 
East, we can only conjecture. 

Of the debates in the Council of Ephesus, as in the case of pre- 
vious councils, we are told little or nothing. The real question at 
issue, as we have seen, was between making the Logos and the 
man Jesus two distinct persons, and making the two so completely 
one that the humanity became a mere name. ‘The course of theo- 
logical debate on this theme seems to have been the following: 
John of Antioch, with his attendant bishops, being somewhat be- 
lated in his journey, Cyril, who was already on the ground, refused 
to wait for him, called together those who were present, and deposed 
Nestorious, condemning his doctrine. Nestorius, denying Cyril’s 
authority, withdrew with his friends, and deposed Cyril. John of 
Antioch, on arriving five days later, convened his priests at once, 
and finally deposed Cyril once more ; whereupon Cyril summoned 
his bishops again and deposed John. These results were then re- 
ported to the Emperor, who, although no enemy to Nestorius or 
his doctrine, was yet persuaded to ratify his deposition, and bring 
about a reconciliation between John and Cyril. Nestorius, although 
showing a conciliatory spirit to the end, and even offering to ac- 
cept the disputed term,} yet proved unequal to the combinations 
made against him in Alexandria, Rome, and Antioch, was finally 
banished, and died in exile. The Council of Ephesus thus put the 
stamp of heresy on the doctrine of two distinct natures in Christ, 
and sanctioned the phrase “ Mother of God.” 

The next disturbance of the unity of the church was caused 
about fifteen years later by one Eutyches, an archimandrite or 
abbot of Constantinople. Taking the Council of Ephesus appar- 
ently at its word, and so holding Mary to be the Mother of God, 
he seems to have come to the very natural conclusion, in which he 


* Gibbon VI. 21. t Evag. p. 261; Soc. VII. p. 373. 
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had many earlier theologians of high repute to sustain him, that, if 
it was God who was born of the Virgin, it could not have been 
man ; that from the moment when the Logos entered into the flesh 
the human became absorbed in the divine, and had thenceforth no 
real existence. “TI allow,’’ said Eutyches, “that the Lord was 
produced from two natures before their union, but I confess only 
one nature after their union.”’* Christ then was of one nature only, 
and that a divine nature. Christ was really and exclusively God.t 

But church doctrines and decrees of councils are not to be 
taken so literally, or interpreted by such obstinate logic. Al- 
though, for the purpose of condemning Nestorius, it might be very 
well to declare that God himself was born of the Virgin, yet what 
was to be done with certain embarrassing conclusions to which that 
doctrine pointed? If it was God who was born, then it was cer- 
tainly God who suffered, and God also who died upon the cross. 
Was the church ready for this confession ? 

Not wholly, it seemed. Indeed, the agitation caused in Con- 
stantinople in 448, when Eutyches declared that there was only 
one nature in Christ, could only be compared with the agitation in 
Constantinople in 428, when Nestorius declared that there were 
two natures in Christ. There were not two, it seems; neither was 
there but one. ‘To common minds the position would seem to be 
critical ; and the religion which consists in verbal definitions to be 
driven at last to the wall.’ But to an Imperial church, sustained 
by the strong arm of military power, everything is possible; and 
although it required two more councils to do it, the impossible was 
finally achieved. 

The position taken by Eutyches, as I have said, caused great 
excitement in Constantinople, and induced the Patriarch Flavian 
to summon a local synod by which Eutyches was condemned, and 
the doctrine of one nature declared heresy. Eutyches, however, 
who happened to have friends at the Imperial court, appealed from 
this decree to a general council, and another council was therefore 
summoned to meet once more in Ephesus in 449. The picture 
of this council, known to history by the significant namé of the 
“* Robber Council,’’ is so vividly sketched by one of the earlier 


* Evagrius, 267. ¢ Baur. IT. 113, 114. 
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historians (Evagrius), and is so significant, even in its excesses, 
of the character of those theological controversies out of which 
church doctrine has been born, that I am led to describe it in as 
much detail as my space will allow. 

The leader of the council was the successor of Cyril, the hardly 
less ferocious Dioscurus of Alexandria. Sympathizing naturally 
with the views of Eutyches, and holding very justly that in his 
condemnation Cyril was himself condemned, Dioscurus went to 
Ephesus, bent simply upon reinstating Eutyches, at whatever cost 
and by whatever methods. He was not unattended ; but, like 
Cyril before him, took with him what Evagrius calls a “ disorderly 
rabble,’’ * consisting of Asiatic veterans, a band of archers, and a 
crowd of turbulent monks, who carried consternation to the hearts 
of the peaceful inhabitants of Ephesus, and did brave service for 
their leader throughout the debates. 

The order of proceedings seems to have been: first, to expel 
from the chamber all reporters not belonging to the party of Dios- 
curus ; $ then to read the acts of the Synod of Constantinople by 
which Eutyches had been condemned. This reading was con- 
stantly interrupted by the howls of Dioscurus’ Egyptian monks, 
who took this method of showing their horror of heresy, and their 
zeal for a pure Christianity. Basil, Bishop of Seleucia, being re- 
ported as saying, “1 worship the one Lord Jesus Christ . . . in 
two natures,” the monks shouted, “‘ Nestorian! Tear him asunder! 
Burn him alive! As he divided, so let him be divided! ” the most 
fearful pun, I suppose, on record. When the reading was finished, 
and condemnation pronounced upon the former Synod, these shouts 
were redoubled. ‘ Anathema to him that parts! Anathema to 
him that divides! Drive out, burn, tear, cut asunder, massacre 
all who hold two natures!” || The noisy monks were not re- 
strained by the presiding officer; on the contrary, those who 
could not “roar’’ loud enough to add to the clamor were be- 
sought by Dioscurus himself to “‘ stretch out their hands” in 
token of assent and encouragement. 








* Evagrius, p. 290. + Gibbon, VI. 26, 28. 
t Robertson’s Hist. of Chris. Church, I. p 48t. 
|| Evagrius, p. 320; Robertson, I. 481; Gibbon, VI. 28. 
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Nor were these the only means employed by the politic Dios- 
curus to accomplish the restoration of Eutyches. A letter to the 
council, in condemnation of Eutyches, from Leo, Bishop of Rome, 
instead of heing publicly read was quietly suppressed. Forged 
passages were introduced into the acts as finally passed ; a fact 
which was elicited at the next council by an examination of the 
actors in this, and of which Stephen, Bishop of Ephesus, gives the 
following interesting explanation. ‘‘ The notaries of Dioscurus 
seized the fingers of my notaries, so that they were in danger of 
most grievous treatment.’’* Finally, when the final vote was to 
be taken, and the prelates embraced the knees of Dioscurus, en- 
treating him to spare them the necessity of deposing their Patri- 
arch for condemning Euytches, Dioscurus exclaimed, ‘‘ Do you 
mean to raise a sedition? _ Where are the officers?’’ Instantly a 
furious multitude of monks and soldiers, with swords, clubs, and 
chains, burst into the church, driving the terrified bishops into the 
corners, and under the tables and seats, from which they were not 
suffered to emerge until they had promised to sign a blank paper, 
which was afterwards filled out with the deposition of Flavian, - 
Patriarch of Constantinople. The unhappy Flavian, who was pres- 
ent, suffered indignities greater than deposition. According to the 
testimony of two different historians, he was so beaten, kicked, and 
stamped upon by the Patriarch of Alexandria, that he died of his 
injuries. Whoever inflicted the wounds, it is quite certain that 
within three days he was dead.f 

Thus ended the second council of Ephesus, by which the decrees 
of the Synod of Constantinople were reversed, and the doctrine of 
Eutyches, which for a year had been heresy, was pronounced 
orthodox. According to the orthodoxy of 449, Christ had not 
two natures: he had but one. I take pleasure in closing the nar- 
rative with the words of Evagrius: “ Here let not any of the 
deluded worshipers of idols presume to sneer, as if it were the 
business of succeeding councils to depose their predecessors, and 
to be ever devising some additions to our faith.’ $= This protest 
becomes even more opportune, two years later, after the Council 
of Chalcedon. 





* Evagrius, p. 319. +t Gibbon, VI. 29; Robertson. t{ Evag. p. 270. 
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Entire acquiescence in an edict thus procured was hardly to be 
looked for, even in an age accustomed to such methods of religious 
disputes ; still less, as immediately after the council a change in 
in the Imperial household brought about a change in the theologi- 
cal atmosphere of the East. In the year 450 Theodosius died, 
and Marcion became Emperor; which means that the Alexandrian 
church passed out of favor, and Eutychian doctrines were conse- 
quently discredited at court. After two years of ill-gotten tri- 
umph, the Monophysite theory of Christ’s nature must cease to be 
the orthodox faith of Christendom. 

In 451, the influence of Leo, Bishop of Rome, in whom the 
coming power of the Papacy was already foreshadowed, and whose 
letter to the previous council had been so arbitrarily suppressed, 
caused the Fourth General Council to be summoned at Chalcedon, 
expressly to reverse the decrees of Ephesus, and end the weary 
and disgraceful strife over the nature of Christ. 

The proceedings of this council do not seem to have differed 
essentially from those of its predecessors, and certainly bore no 
closer resemblance to the acts of a deliberative assembly, even if 
it won no such unenviable name. Not only was it so constituted 
that its decisions were secure in advance,* but many of the same 
furious and intimidating cries were heard which had struck terror 
to the hearts of the Nestorian prelates at Ephesus. The robbers 
seemed to be still in council. When the Nicene creed, which this 
council re-affirmed with certain additions, was read, the bishops 
shouted, “‘ This is the faith of the orthodox ! thus we all believe! 
thus does Pope Leo believe ! thus did Christ believe! thus has the 
Pope expounded.’’+ When the “ Epistle of the divine Cyril” 
was read, the whole Synod exclaimed, “ Thus do we all believe! 
Anathema to him that divides and to him that confounds! [The 
theology of these howls had advanced somewhat.] This is the 
faith of Leo! Thus do we all believe! As Cyril believed, so do 
we!’’ + ‘“ But few are exclaiming,” complained one of the pre- 
lates, *‘ the Synod is not speaking.’? Whereupon the Oriental 
bishops cried, ‘“* Egyptians to exile!’’ Llyrians: ‘* We entreat 
compassion on all.” Orientals: ‘“ Egyptians to exile!”  LIllyri- 





* Hase’s Hist of Church. t Evagrius, 328. ¢ Do. 330. 
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ans: ‘* We entreat compassion.’’ Orientals: ‘* Dioscurus to 


exile! Egyptians to exile! The heretic to exile!” Illyrians: 
** We have all erred! Indulgence to all! Dioscurus to the Syn- 
od! Dioscurus to the churches!’’* Finally, when Dioscurus 
was deposed: ‘‘ Anathema to Dioscurus! Christ has deposed 
Dioscurus! Cast out such persons! Away with the outrage ! 
Away with the infamy from the Synod! ”’ f 

To depose and condemn Dioscurus was comparatively easy, for 
passion and ambition were strong; but to prepare a new statement 
of faith which should meet the views of all parties, and steer a 
clear course between opposing heresies, was not so easy, and seems 
to have been accomplished only after a hint from the Emperor that 
‘unless the bishops framed a rule of faith they might be assured 
that the Synod would be held at the West.’ ¢ Finally, at the 
fifth or sixth meeting of the council, the new formula was an- 
nounced, re-affirming the Edict of Nice, and adding, with a great 
deal beside, the following words: ‘ Since some reject the term 
‘ Mother of God,’ others mould into one the natures of the flesh 
and of the Godhead, . . . we confess one and the same Son, at 
the same time perfect in manhood and perfect in Godhead, born 
of Mary, Mother of God, and made known in two natures with- 
out confusion, conversion, severance, separation ; the differences of 
nature by no means annulled by union, but the peculiar essence 
of each preserved and conspiring in one person and one subsist- 
ence, not parted or severed into two.’’ || 

And now what exact doctrine do we find beneath this profusion 
of words? How did the Council of Chalcedon solve the appar- 
ently insoluble problem which, as we have seen, was given it? 
To say that Christ was of one nature, as you remember, would be 
Eutychian ; to say that he was of two natures would be Nestorian. 
How did the council escape this Scylla and Charybdis of heresy ? 

By the simplest process possible. It accepted both statements 
and declared them one. Creating for the purpose a convenient 
distinction between nature and person, it declared that in Christ 
were two natures in one person. Christ is not a mixture of Deity 
and humanity; no more is he one to the exclusion of the other ; 


* Evagrius, p. 332. Do. p. 335. Do. p. 336. || Do. p. 300. 
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he is at once perfect God and perfect man, as divine as Deity, as 
human as humanity. Such, since the Council of Chalcedon, has 
been the creed of Christian orthodoxy. 

In other words, standing between these two heresies, the new 
creed stretched out loving arms and embraced them both. It 
escaped each extreme by rushing to the other; it reconciled two 
opposites by putting them hand in hand; it escaped a palpable 
inconsistency by calmly declaring that the inconsistency did not 
exist. The Creed of Chalcedon is as Nestorian as Nestorius, it is 
as Eutychian as Euytches, it affirms the two natures as broadly as 
the one, it declares the one nature (under the name of person) as 
plainly as the other, and, with sublime effrontery, asserts that two 
doctrines, each of which excludes the other, and each of which in 
turn had been condemned as heresy, and both of which no human 
mind has ever succeeded in grasping at once, are both equally 
true. The lesson thus taught was well learned. The so-called 
Athanasian Creed, which was composed after this period, and 
perhaps grew out of this very controversy, and which: stands 
to-day as the most complete enunciation of the Trinitarian 
faith, consists of little else than a series of mutually-destruc- 
tive propositions like the above, made one by solemnly pro- 
nouncing them so. “ By its repetition of positive and nega- 
tive propositions,’ says an orthodox historian of doctrines, “ its 
perpetual assertion, and then again denial of its propositions, the 
mystery of the doctrine is presented as it were in hieroglyphics, 
as if to confound the understanding.’’* ‘‘ As is the Father, so is 
the Son ; so also the Holy Ghost. The Father is not created; the 
Son is not created; the Holy Ghost is not created. . . . The 
Father is eternal, the Son is eternal, the Holy Ghost is eternal ; 
yet there are not three Eternals ; there is one Eternal. So there 
are not three Uncreated ; there is one Uncreated. In like man- 
ner the Father is almighty, the Son is almighty, the Holy Ghost 
is almighty; yet there are not three Almighties; there is one 
Almighty. In like manner the Father is God, the Son is God, the 
Holy Ghost is God; yet are there not three Gods; there is one 
God. In like manner the Father is Lord, the Son is Lord, the 


* Hagenbach’s Hist. of Doctrines, I. 269. 
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Holy Ghost is Lord; yet are there not three Lords ; there is one 
Lord. It is also the true faith that we confess that our Lord 
Jesus Christ, Son of God, is God and man. Perfect God and 
Perfect Man. Like the Father in his Deity, less than the Father 
in his humanity. And although God and man, yet is he not two, 
but one Christ. One, not by confusion of substance, but in the 
unity of Person.” * 

How entirely arbitrary, and how foreign to New Testament 
thought, is the distinction here. made between ‘‘ substance ”’ and 
‘* person,’ or between “nature ’’ and “ person,’’ is proved, not 
only by the fact that the distinction now for the first time appears, 
but also in the great difficulty experienced in finding words to 
express the distinction. The Greek word here used for ‘* person ”’ 
(hypostasis) means originally the same as that used for substance 
(ousia). The true meaning of both is substance, essence, being. 
The correct translation of Heb. i. 3, the only passage in the New 
Testament where “ hypostasis ” is found in connection with Christ, 
is “‘ image of his being.’’ As late as in the Nicene Creed, the two 
words are placed side by side, as if exact equivalents, “‘ those that 
say that the son of God is of a different being or substance, Xc., 
&c.” (hypostasis or ousia). Again, how slightly the word trans- 
lated ‘‘ nature” (physis) originally differed from that translated 
“‘ person” is sufficiently proved by the fact that while the Con- 
fession of Nice employs the former (physis) to express that which 
distinguishes the one nature from the other, and the latter (hypos- 
tasis) to express that which both have in common, the Confession 
of Chalcedon exactly reverses this use of the two words. Between 
$25 and 451, the necessities of Christian theology demanding cer- 
tain distinctions which had never before been made, had determined 
that hypostasis should henceforth mean person ; physis, nature ; 
ousia, substance ; and that in this distinction of names the doctrine 
of the Trinity should rest. 

That the Council of Chalcedon did not end this controversy, or 
that its creed was no more accepted as a finality than were the 
many which had preceded it, I need hardly assure you. Indeed, 

* Creed of Athanasius. 

+ Hagenbach, I. 279; also Stanley’s East. Church, pp. 231, 234. 
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the descriptive term Monophysite (‘of one nature ’’) first came 
into vogue at this time to designate the large party in the church, 
which, following in the steps of Eutyches, still insisted that two 
natures made two persons, and that to call Christ one person was 
equivalent to assigning him a single nature. I have space here 
only for names; yet the very titles of the various parties which 
sprang up in this same century have a certain significance, as 
showing through what giddy regions, and between what impal- 
pable distinctions, theology was then holding its unsteady course. 
Among the sects whose names have survived are the Theopaschites, 
who declared that “‘ God was crucified,’ a doctrine which in 533 
was admitted into an Orthodox Confession,* the Aphthartodocetes 
and Phartolatres, the latter asserting, the former denying, that 
Christ’s body was perishable ; the Actistetes and Ktistolatres, the 
former asserting, the latter denying, that Christ’s body, after the 
entrance of the Holy Ghost, was uncreated ; the Agnoetes, who 
claimed that if Christ was really man, like us, he could not have 
been omniscient.t 

The Monophysite faith, as such, can be found to-day, I believe, 
only in the churches of the East; its followers being called, in 
Alexandria, Copts ; in Armenia, Armenians; in Syria and Mesopo- 
tamia, Jacobites.t Without its formidable name, however, it can 
easily be encountered in any orthodox community in Christendom ; 
this being the special form of error, apparently, into which the new 
convert to orthodoxy is most liable to fall before his natural reason 
has learned to thread the intricate path which in orthodox regions 
leads between nature on the one hand and person on the other. || 

I am aware how uninviting and how bewildering must seem to 
many these controversies of an age fortunately long gone by ; nor 
can I hope that I have made as clear to you as I would like the 
bearing which they have upon the faith of Christendom to-day. 
To show this as plainly as possible, however, let me present once 
more, in a few words, the ground over which I have just tried to 
lead you. 

The doctrine of the Trinity, as half stated at Nice in 825, and 


* Baur, II. 118. ¢ Do. 120. t Gieseler’s Church Hist. I. 327. 
| Comp. Chris. Examiner, 1860, p. 265. 
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completed at Constantinople in 381, left still undecided the relation 
of the divine and human natures in Christ. Two views were pos- 
sible, and were each in turn held and considered Orthodox ; ac- 
cording to the one the divine and the human in Christ were wholly 
distinct, though intimately united ; according to the other, the 
divine nature alone was real, while the humanity became absorbed 
and disappeared. To take the one position seemed to make two 
beings instead of one ; to take the other seemed to make the human 
Jesus a spectre or fiction. 

The church, in its Creed of Chalcedon, quietly took both posi- 
tions at once, as though no incongruity existed. It declared that 
in Christ were two natures in one person. 


Epwarp H. Hatt. 


GEOMETRICAL INSTINCTS. 


Sryce our fellow citizens of all the animal kingdom are, like 
ourselves, dwellers in space and time, it is necessary for them, 
also, to have ideas of distance and direction in space, duration 
and lapse in time. Ideas gained by sense-perception seem to fur- 
nish them, as us, the data for reasoning ; but ideas of direct intui- 
tion do not appear to afford to them, as to us, objects whereon to 
reason ; but merely serve, as certain of the kind do for us, as the 
stimulus of desire, and the guide of unreflective action. These 
intuitive ideas, perceived by inward sense, but not, perhaps, dis- 
tinctly eliminated in consciousness from co-existent ideas, are, in 
the lower animals, called instincts ; and when used in like manner 
by us, not as propositions for conscious reasoning, but as the 
grounds of instantaneous judgment or action, they have the vari- 
ous names of instincts, feelings, promptings, conscience, or genius, 
according to the nature of the objects to which they relate. 

Geometrical instincts are common to us with all the animate 
races. ‘That instinctive trigonometry, for instance, by which a 
child, of a few months old, learns to tell the position of any object, 
to which his two eyes are directed, is probably exercised by all 
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animals with two eyes capable of being turned upon a single object. 
The most striking instance is popularly believed to be the young 
quail, which is said to run, as soon as hatched, freely about, peck- 
ing at minute objects with as true an aim as its mother’s. I have 
seen a Setter’s pup, sired by a Pointer, when a few weeks old, 
point at a piece of anthracite with all the accuracy of its father, 
which it had never seen. In 1843, a toad, frequenting the gar- 
den at Burgoyne’s Headquarters, in Cambridge, and losing by an 
accident the sight of one eye, was for a long time unable to aim 
his tongue, with certainty, at the overloaded bees, who, returning, 
missed the threshold of the hive, under which the toad, expecting 
such misfortunes of his insect neighbors, was accustomed to sit and 
await their fall. In time he, like human beings who have had like 
accidents befall them, learned to substitute optics for trigonometry, 
and instead of solving triangles, with a base and adjacent angles 
given, decided on the position of objects requiring a certain focal 
adjustment and direction of his remaining telescope. 

But how complicated the action by which he proved this, if I 
may use the expression, unconscious knowledge of the position of 
the bee! A single conscious volition, and his tongue, which is 
rooted in the front of his mouth, with the tip lying far down within 
his throat, flies out and back like an electric spark, having taken 
the bee up on its tip, and thrust her down the throat of the toad. 
His calculating engine, set by the adjustment of his eyes, not only 
computes the exact curve in which the tip of his tongue must 
move, but the exact force and velocity with which it must be 
sent, in order to accomplish its mechanical errand. The same 
marvelous unconscious calculation is proved when a boy hits the 
mark, at which he aims a stone, or when the expert player at bill- 
iards strikes his ball on exactly the right part of the ball, ia 
exactly the right direction, and with exactly the right force, in 
order to make it pursue a long course, partly curved and partly 
straight, with rebounds from the cushion, and rebounds from other 
balls, and come to rest at a determined place. He does not know 
the difficulties of the problem he has solved; he does it with as 
little of conscious calculation as that with which the toad snaps 
up the bee; but this only renders the more striking the wonderful 
perfection of the muscular and nervous organization, as machinery 
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adapted to describe geometrical figures and solve mechanical prob- 
lems of great perplexity. 

The architectural or nest-building instincts of animals show the 
geometrical and mechanical knowledge of the Creator of animals 
in a very conspicuous manner. Men invented and used the arch 
long before human mathematicians solved its theory. Many other 
of our mechanical inventions, and some of them, as the barrel and 
the potter’s wheel, for example, of a wonderful kind, have an 
antiquity that long antedates abstract mathematical thought. We, 
reasoning, discover the principles underlying our inventions, and 
thus improve science, which again suggests new inventions; so 
that human art and human science stimulate and foster each other 
to endless competition and endless progress. The lower races have, 
apparently, no abstract thoughts, no intuitions, that are brought, 
with consciousness, among the data of their reasoning; in other 
words, they appear to have no science, and hence their progress 
in the arts is so slow as to appear stationary. But their instinc- 
tive judgments appear, frequently, more accurate and wonderful 
than those of men. ‘To see the republican swallow, coming through 
the air, fold her wings at precisely the right moment, and when at 
precisely the right speed, in order to enter softly and smoothly 
her earthen bottle, makes the art of the most skillful coxswain 
seem rude in comparison. The weaving of the bird’s nest 1s in the 
case of the African grosbeak carried to a degree of perfection that 
vies with that of the nicest works of man, unaided by machinery. 

But the architectural work of insects is most wonderful, and 
none more so than the familiar honeycomb. Always admired by 
men, from the earliest ages, it was, at the beginning of the last 
century, discovered by Moraldi, of Nice, to embody distinctly the 
complicated geometrical conception, of forming cells to contain a 
fluid mass, with the greatest strength, the greatest economy of 
space, and the greatest economy of material. The paper-making 
wasps make rude approximations toward the solution of the same 
problem, but inasmuch as the larger part of their material is 
cheaply gathered from the surface of wood, there is no call for so 
strict an economy. ‘The bee, needing a water-proof material, yet 
finding the resin of trees too adhesive to be worked with facility, 
confines her use of such resin to the places in which she needs 
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especial strength, or especial resistance to moisture ; and, for her 
ordinary work of cell building, uses a material wholly secreted by 
the glands of her own body. Her cells are approximately hexa- 
gons, which hold more, and have shorter, and therefore stronger, 
sides than any other figures which could be packed without waste 
of room. They are set, with economy of room, base to base; and 
still further strengthened on the bases, by being set one against a 
part of three, so that the bottom of each cell is supported by three 
partition walls on the other side. Finally, and most curious, the 
bottom of each cell is depressed in the centre to about that degree 
which will save most by diminishing the height of these supporting 
partitions without increasing too much the area of the floor which 
rests upon them. I say about that degree; and the accordance 
of the average cells, in a normal piece of comb, with theoretical 
perfection as determined by the calculas of Newton, is very close. 
We should not expect perfection, because the perfection of the 
artisan is to be measured, not by the perfection of his results, but 
by the perfection of their adaptation to his end. He were a poor 
farrier who polished his shoes with the care that a dentist bestows 
upon his gold filling. Nor would the bee be a wise economist if 
she wasted time in bringing to theoretical perfection her saving of 
wax. What the bee’s conscious aim is, in the construction of the 
cell, we may or may not at some time discover. That she has con- 
scious aims is evident, from her adaptation of the form of the 
comb to circumstances, and from her ingenious contrivances, not 
only to repair mischief, but to guard against threatened evil. But 
it is equally evident that in the formation of the bee, and in the 
inspiration of her instincts, a knowledge and wisdom presided, to 
which the whole question of maximum and minimum lay open 
countless ages before human thought grappled with its problems. 
It only requires a more intimate acquaintance with the habits 
of any animal to discover the adaptation of its instincts to its or- 
ganization. The apparent instances to the contrary arise from 
want of patience and thoughtfulness in the observer. I stood, one 
evening, at early dusk, watching the movements of a curious insect 
on the inside wall of an open shed. Its body, a little over an inch 
in length, and very thin, seemed, nevertheless, too heavy for its 
long and delicate legs, which swayed and trembled under the 
3 
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weight, as it slowly stepped along, with long pauses between each 
step. It walked on four legs, holding the other two, which were 
shorter and stouter, extended in front. I presently perceived that 
it was making toward a fly which had settled, apparently to sleep, 
upon the board within three inches of my insect. I wished to see 
what its designs were upon the fly, but so slow were its motions, 
that I was obliged to wait fully twenty minutes before being grati- 
fied. As the insect approached the fly, he slowly extended a very 
long and exceedingly slender antenna, and touched the fly gently, 
in various parts, as if to ascertain more precisely its position. He 
then made a detour, and brought himself, at length, exactly in 
front of the sleeping victim, with his own head nearly over the fly’s 
head, and began very slowly to raise his raptorious legs high above 
the fly. I was growing tired of his slow and awkward motions, 
when, in an instant, my feelings were changed to those of the 
highest admiration for his great engineering skill; the fly was 
aloft in air, with the beak of the insect thrust into its back calmly 
imbibing its juices; while the fly’s feet could touch nothing, its 
wings were both dislocated, and firmly pinioned in the captor’s 


raptorious legs; which, coming down suddenly between the wings, 
had parted them, dislocated them, and pinned them between the 
wrist-spurs of those legs and their sharp extremities ; then, with- 
out an instant’s pause, lifted the fly from his feet, and impaled 
him upon the ploiaria’s beak. 


Tuomas HI. 
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THE SIMILARITIES OF PHYSICAL AND RELIGIOUS 
KNOWLEDGE. 


II. 
GROUNDS AND METHODS, POSITIVE. 


In the previous paper I endeavored to show that if the founda- 
tions of religion are insecure, those of science, also, for the same 
reasons and in the same way, are uncertain. Not only can this 
negative exposition be made, but positively it can be shown that 
religion has valid evidences similar to those of science. Physical 
investigation can claim no monopoly of scientific method ; for, as 
Herbert Spencer says, it is nothing different from ordinary reason- 
ing, but simply the processes of common sense carried out with 
precision. Let us consider, then, the 


SCIENTIFIC FOUNDATION OF RELIGION. 


The starting-point of all science is in the observation of na- 
ture. By the various senses, sight, hearing, smell, touch, various 
objects — star, rock, water, plant, animal — are perceived ; and 
their varied qualities, heat and cold, hardness, softness, perfumes, 
sounds, forms, &c., are noticed. These are compared ; their like- 
nesses and differences noted. Then classifications are formed, — 
families, species, substances, forces, laws, — and, as the result of 
these inductions, general propositions are laid down, the general 
principle ruling in this inductive process being to classify together 
the like things, separating them from the unlike, and to interpret 
the unknown by the known, not vice versa. 

Now the course of religious thought has been the same. It may 
not have been aware that it started with observation, and proceeded 
by induction, any more than M. Jourdain knew that he talked 
prose. It may even have claimed to reach its knowledge entirely 
through other sources. Nevertheless, like science, its work has 
been, for the most part, the interpretation of the facts of nature, 
only it has taken them up with other aim, and pursued them in 
another direction. Mr. Huxley himself, urging upon clergymen 
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the study of science, points this out. The theories of religion, he 
says, “‘ like all other theories, are professedly based upon matters 
of fact.’? (Lay Sermons, p. 61.) 

If we examine even the rudest forms of religion, we shall find 
their genesis, as Mr. Tylor says (p. 387, Primitive Culture), 
in “* the plain evidence of men’s senses, as interpreted by a fairly 
consistent and rational primitive philosophy.” Mr. Tylor has ex- 
plained, at length, the various processes and reasonings which sug- 
gest to the savage the doctrine of spiritual beings. To sum them 
up, they are as follows: Thinking men, at a low level of culture, 
observing the strange phenomena of sleep, trance, dreams, disease, 
death, are deeply impressed by them, and seek to account for them. 
What makes the difference between a live and a dead body, —a 
conscious and an unconscious man? What are these human shapes 
which appear in visions? Looking at these marvelous facts, the 
ancient savage philosophers made the induction of what we may 
call an apparitional soul, or ghost soul, — an unsubstantial human 
image or shadow, — the cause of life and thought, independently 
possessing the personal consciousness and volition of its corporeal 
owner, past or present, and able to leave the body and flash 
swiftly from place to place. 

This conception of spiritual beings as the causes of life and 
motion once attained to, two great postulates of religion were 
natural inferences from it. As the soul or spiritual being was able 
to leave the body during life, and appeared in dreams after death, 
it was not involved in the destruction of the body at death, but 
continued to live on. 

This was enough to establish for them the doctrine of the immor- 
tality of the soul. Then, as they looked upon the mighty marvels 
of earth and sky, so full of awe to primitive man, the grand con- 
ception of Divine Beings was reached. 

The blazing sun which warmed and lighted man ; the cloud which 
swallowed up the sun in the midst of its career, and shot its light- 
ning bolts upon the earth ; the sea which now smiled so sweetly, 
and now raved along the shore with tossing wave; the bub- 
bling fount, the fruitful earth, the wind, the mountain, — here 
were powers which did not originate with man himself, over which 
he could exercise no control nor foresight, which were mightier far 
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than he. What is their nature? Naturally he applied to the 
explanation of the unknown outward nature the conception by 
which he had already explained his own life and movements. As 
he himself existed and executed his purposes and acted upon the 
world through the spiritual being or soul within him, so he believed 
that each celestial or earthly body was itself or had as its mover 
an independent living spiritual being. Accordingly he offered to 
them worship, prayer, gifts, sacrifices, rites, and ceremonies of 
various kinds, such as he deemed would win their favor, mollify 
their wrath, or persuade them to effect his wishes. 

In the widening experience of man, the rude observations of 
early times have been made infinitely more full and exact. Fur- 
ther observation reveals many errors in the primitive animistic 
theories of human phenomena. Further observation shows nature 
not to be ruled by numerous independent volitions, but to be under 
the government of a single uniform system of laws. The first 
crude theories of religious interpreters must therefore be laid 
aside. Theology has undergone many transformations between 
those early fancies and its modern forms. Nevertheless its start- 
ing-point and its method to-day is the same, only carried out with 
more scientific rigor. Religion, with the help of science, whose aid 
is here invaluable, surveys the vast phenomena of the universe. It 
finds nature not the same from all eternity, but ever changing. 
It finds these constant changes, however, directed by law. Every 
effect has some regular cause. Force is linked with force. Prin- 
ciple dovetails into-principle. Creature is grouped with creature, 
forming an hierarchy of species, genus, order, and class. Thus 
the Kosmos discloses itself as a wonderful order. A luxuriant and 
exquisite loveliness beams thence upon the eye. Whether the de- 
vout or the undevout survey nature, the beauty which graces it, 
ranging in scale all the way from the majestic glory of Alpine 
scenery to the symmetry of a snow-flake’s facets, or the micro- 
scopic chasings of a diatom, cannot be unadmired. Again, in the 
admirable correlation of structure to environment, and of organ to 
function, in the mutual interdependence of animal and vegetable 
life, in the continuous self-adjustments of part to part and change 
to change, in the ingenious contrivances which minister to the 
prospective harmony of nature, a marvelous exhibition of the 
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adaptation of means to ends greets the glance of the observer. 
In every creature, tokens of providential impulses, stirring to 
activity, are revealed. From the structureless germinal matter 
at the end of a placental tuft which spontaneously burrows into 
the surrounding pabulum to supply its want, or the jelly-like 
amoeba which pushes out portions of the living substance and 
extemporizes with them an organ to grasp its food, up to the 
insects which, impelled by the needs of the coming generation, 
build their rafts of eggs to hatch out after their death, or the 
human infant seeking, untaught, the mother’s breast, all living 
things are impelled unconsciously to do what is needed for the 
maintenance and preservation, not only of themselves, but of the 
race. Through all changes and events a continual progress from 
the more imperfect towards the more perfect, a finer finish in na- 
ture’s handiwork, a steady exaltation of faculty and power, a con- 
stant increase in all that can minister to the well-being or the hap- 
piness of living creatures, discloses itself in response to religious 
inspection. A work on natural theology is a treasury of the most 
striking illustrations, out of the thousands that might be quoted, 
that witness to these facts. 

Then religion surveys the phenomena of human nature. It 
finds there exalted powers and activities by virtue of which the 
impressions on the senses, common to man with the brute, are 
given with him a higher significance. It observes the power of 
memory to retain and call up again the past; the power of imag- 
ination to look forth into the future, fly in thought to other climes, 
or build before the mind’s eye ideal structures. It observes the 
faculties of judging and comparing the conceptions of likeness, 
number, time, and space, through which the facts of the world are 
classified and interpreted. It discovers intuitions, such as those of 
purpose, causation, and uniting law, by which the medley of events 
is reduced to an intelligible whole. It finds powers of abstraction 
and expression, by which man builds up the beautiful edifice of 
language and the solid masonries of logic. Unlike the bird or 
beast, man does not lie down in dull content. There is something 
in him that makes him dream of ideal excellence, fascinates him 
with every intimation of the infinite, draws him after the perfect. 
A divine disquietude fills him till he can realize them. The un- 
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alterable serenity which reigns elsewhere in nature, in man gives 
place to the dramatic agitations of consciousness. For the rigid 
determinism, the iron fatality of the physical world, breaks off 
when we come to humanity, and another law appears, — the law 
of freedom. Man finds that he enjoys the peculiar privilige of 
liberty of thought and liberty of will, that he has a power over 
nature and over self, and that he can exercise it as he chooses. 
He labors therefore to make these conform to his wishes and con- 
ceptions, and minister to his delights. Knowledge of the world’s 
order itself is in his hands only an instrument for acting upon it. 
He becomes as it were a second creator. He levels forests, he 
drains morasses, he tames and introduces this animal, he banishes 
that, he transforms the nature of plant and fruit. From brute 
matter he draws forth the skillful tool and the industrious, almost 
intelligent, machine, and multiplies infinitely his force. On the 
frescoed wall he fastens his glowing vision of beauty. In woven 
harmonies he utters his unspeakable aspirations and infinite long- 
ings. In the forest-like arches of the cathedral he rears the 
enduring symbol of his reverence and awe for the Divine. He 
looks upon the body of every fellow-man while living as animated 
by a being peculiarly sacred and vital ; and when the body is laid 
in the ground, it is his belief (in every race and nation, alike the 
most ignorant and the most cultivated upon the globe), that the 
man still lives on. 

Most characteristic of all, there is in human nature a moral 
order more beautiful than anything that art can show, more im- 
perative in its inexorableness than any law of nature, — the order 
of duty. It is the high prerogative of man to perceive distinctions 
of right and wrong, unseen by any creature except himself, unseen 
by him through any organ of sense, revealed only to that marvel- 
ous inner eye,— conscience. ‘The right thus seen he feels bound 
to obey, though he has to go through fire and torture to do it. 
The wrong must be shunned, though the very heart-strings be 
torn asunder thereby. This moral law, as a French writer has 
well expressed it, “ though it accord not with the selfish ends of 
interest, the order of desire, nor the fickle trifling of his passing 
passions, nevertheless appears to him as the ideal end, the very 
crown of life, and he summons nature to work with him for its 
realization.” 
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Such are the phenomena which theology observes in nature, 
without and within the circle of humanity. 

The next step in the scientific method, as has been already 
noticed, is that of comparison and classification. To group together 
in the mind the things which are alike and to distinguish them 
from the things unlike them, is, as Herbert Spencer states it, ‘ not 
only the beginning of civilization, but the first step in the genesis 
of science.’’ 

Now, passing over all those minor classifications and those 
secondary causes which science studies so assiduously, minutely, 
and successfully, what ultimate classifications may be made and 
what first causes may be found by which to interpret the universe 
most fully and completely? This is just the question which the- 
ology has asked and in its way answered. It has divided the uni- 
verse into two great groups, each, within its own limits, containing 
the widest range of similar phenomena, and separated from each 
other. by the broadest contrasts of nature. One group contains 
all natural phenomena, such as weight, size, form, heat, color, mo- 
tion ; the other, all mental or spiritual phenomena, perception, rea- 
son, love, will, aspiration. 

In the one group, inertia is the law; in the other, spontaneity. 
In the one, necessity ; in the other, freedom. In the one, the 
phenomena have a definite relation to space, — they have always a 
certain dimension, or local or extended movement; they can be 
weighed or measured. The phenomena of the other, on the con- 
trary, exists in relation not to space, but to time: they have not 
extension, but duration; they cannot be either weighed or 
measured. ‘The phenomena of the one are discerned by the 
senses; that of the other, by no sense but only by consciousness 
itself. In the one group, everything is divisible, even the small- 
est conceivable quantity is conceivably still further separable ; 
in the other group, the subject affirms its indivisibility and 
identity. In the one group everything belongs to the earthly and 
the finite. In the other group there is a constant attraction and 
rise toward that which lies higher. 

These two great groups of phenomena having been thus clearly 
marked off from each other, religion then makes its inductions. 
As science infers, in explanation of the different phenomena ex- 
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‘hibited by liquids and gases, that there is a different molecular 
structure as the respective substratum or subject of each ; and in 
explanation of the diverse chemical properties of two chemical 
elements, such as potassium and oxygen, that there is a diverse 
atomic constitution as the subject of each; and again for the lumi- 
nous vibrations still another subject, called ether, different from 
the subject of ponderable things,— so religion, in explanation of the 
differences of material and spiritual phenomena, infers, as the sub- 
jects of each, distinct underlying realities, which it calls, in the 
one case, ‘* matter,’’ in the other, “spirit.’” This “ spirit,’’ it is 
true, has never been seen by mortal eye, probably never will be 
seen by mortal eye, and is therefore known only by a mental in- 
ference. But the same is true of molecule, atom, and ether. As 
these invisible things are inferred by science from the visible 
phenomena which it obsertes according to the mental law, that 
phenomena or qualities must belong to something as a subject, and 
that when the qualities are radically different the subjects must be 
supposed different, so is “ spirit’’ the corresponding induction of 
religion from mental and moral phenomena. 

As the imagination will not, in Tyndall’s language (Fragments 
of Science, p. 135), “accept a vibrating multiple proportion, a 
numerical ratio in a state of oscillation,’’ as the source of a series 
of ether waves, but “ the scientific imagination which is here author- 
itative, demands as their origin and cause a particle of vibrating 
matter, quite as definite, though it may be excessively minute, as 
that which gives origin to a musical sound;”’ so, conversely, the 
religious imagination, in the religious realm equally authoritative, 
will not accept as the source of mental and moral states a vibra- 
ting material particle, but demands as the origin and cause of 
spiritual phenomena, a spiritual subject, quite as distinct from 
matter as its phenomena are distinct from material phenomena. 

If an independent spiritual entity be a correct induction from 
spiritual phenomena, it will readily be seen to follow that this 
spiritual entity or soul, not being a compound, but an indivisible 
unit, as it constantly affirms, will not be dissolved by the dissolution 
of the body, but simply be released from its mortal coils. The same 
conclusion results also from the universal belief of mankind in a life 
after death. The philologists comparing the various languages of 

4 
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the Indo-European race, — Sanscrit, Greek, Roman, Teutonic, — 
find in them all certain common roots. They infer that these 
common roots must have been in use in the primitive Aryan race, 
before it left its ancient home in the table lands of Asia and was 
dispersed in India, Greece, Italy, and Germany. From these 
common roots they tell us the social, political, and domestic con- 
ditions of our primitive ancestors. Again, geologists, observing 
the various appearances and peculiar illustrations of extreme an- 
tiquity which the earth presents, assume that they are not arti- 
ficial or simulated, as bigoted defenders of the Mosaic record have 
sometimes contended, but that the testimony of primitive nature 
may be relied upon as truthful. By parity of reasoning, religion 
infers from the universality of the belief in life after death that it 
is at once a primitive deliverance of human nature, and as such 
ought to be accepted as veracious. 

The existence of the soul, now and hereafter, — this is the first 
great induction of religion. Then follows the second, that of 
Deity. If we consider the work of the Palzontologist, Philolo- 
gist, Geologist, or Mechanician, we shall find them always search- 
ing after the causes of things. What is the origin of plants and 
animals ? how did languages begin? how did the earth come into 
existence and into its present condition ? — these are the questions 
which are perseveringly studied by these physical investigators. 
The principle upon which they proceed in their inquiries is, that 
all motion or change, of whatever kind, had some ulterior cause. 
With none of them is the business of scientific inquiry closed 
with the first induction of a cause. Beyond the proximate cause, 
they say, there must be a more remote. No sooner is it found, 
for example, that the peculiar scratches on rocks and upon banks 
of characteristically shaped stone running across the mouth of cer- 
tain valleys in Scotland, are caused by ancient glaciers, then the 
inquiry is made, What is the cause of these glaciers? If they are 
recognized as products of snow long and tightly pressed together, 
then the snow must be traced to its cause in the action of extreme 
cold upon the moisture of the air; and now a cause must be sought 
for this excessive cold which no longer exists in the same regions. 
If this again be plausibly referred to a change in the earth’s orbit, 
its distance from the sun diminishing the amount of heat received 
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by the earth, the investigator does not cease his inquiries, but 
demands an explanation of this change of orbit. And when this 
is found in a secular change in the direction of the earth’s axis 
still traceable, the torch of inquiry is brought to bear upon the 
very origin of the planetary system. 

Thus the man of science is led further and further back, each 
secondary cause of the chain resolving itself as soon as reached 
into an effect of something else. This chain may run on to more 
and more remoteness. It may reach greater and greater simplic- 
ity and power. Nevertheless the mind cannot find any satisfac- 
tory resting-place at any point of it, nor can it be satisfied to pur- 
sue indefinitely this phenomenal series. It conceives necessarily a 
first cause, a commencement, not merely for each part, but for the 
whole of the chain, —an ultimate cause dependent upon nothing 
previous. It is the value of every true step made in philosophy, 
Newton said, that it brings us nearer to this first cause. ‘“ The 
business of Natural Philosophy ’’— these also are the words of the 
greatest of scientific authorities “is to deduce causes from 
effects till we come to the very first cause, which certainly is not 
mechanical.”’ 

Now it is just this path and end that religion pursues. It is 
true that of late men of science have themselves held back from 
taking the last step, to the ultimate source, as a thing beyond 
their proper province. But they ought not to object to religion’s 
doing it in strict accordance with the method of science up to the 
point where the province of the latter was thought to cease. 
Some such ultimate source or first cause must be conceived. For 
the universe is not an eternal quiescence. It is in constant 
change, constant motion. And these changes and motions are 
part of a series actually existing and progressing. No matter 
what intermediate causes or agencies there may have been, the 
mind is not satisfied to stop with any of these, but passes further 
and further back, seeking the first cause, which must sometime 
have first started the series. Now this first cause cannot be mat- 
ter itself; for matter has no spontaneity of action. The essential 
idea of matter — an idea which is fundamental to all scientific deal- 
ing with it — is that matter is inert; remains in its present condi- 
tion forever, unless disturbed by some external agency. If matter 
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did not observe this law, no science of it would be possible. In 
whatever condition and position matter originally existed, in that it 
must always have remained. To start the evolution of the universe 
some external agency, possessed of spontaneity, must be inferred. 
As the only spontaneous agent we know of is free will, the will 
of some Supreme Being must be regarded as the great First 
Cause. A similar induction results from examining the nature of 
the proximate causes of change. A lightning flash, for example, 
was found by Franklin, in his famous experiment with the kite, to 
be of the same nature as an electric discharge. The electric dis- 
charge was attributed to the action of electric fluid, but further 
investigation showed it to be a case of molecular motion. Heat, 
light, sound, have all likewise, in turn, been found to be modes of 
motion, capable of conversion one into the other. Going one 
step further back, all motion is found to have its source in some 
force, — gravitative, cohesive, repulsive, chemical, or other kind. 
As Herbert Spencer says, “‘ We come down finally to force as 
the ultimate.”” What, then, is this last universal cause, this won- 
drous force? We do not actually observe force in the external 
world at all. When we observe a change in the external world, 
all that is really observed is the following of one event by another. 
We believe that there is force working this succession, because 
when the line strikes us we feel force, and especially because in 
acts of the will we are conscious that we exert force. ‘* Un- 
doubtedly,’’ says Mr. Huxley,* “ active force is inconceivable ex- 
cept as a state of consciousness, . . . except as something com- 
parable to volition.” Sir John Herschel similarly says, ‘ In the 
only case in which we are admitted to any personal knowledge of 
the origin of force, we find it connected with volition. and by in- 
evitable consequence with motion, with intellect, and with all 
those attributes of mind in which personality consists.”” To these 
names I might add the names of Carpenter, Spencer, Grove, and 
Wallace in science, — not to speak of eminent authorities in phi- 
losophy, all of whom derive our knowledge of force from our voli- 
tional and mental experiences. As in the only case where we 


* Article entitled “ Bishop Berkeley on the Metaphysics of Sensation.” 
Macmillan’s Magazine, 1871. 


ft Familiar Lectures, p. 451. 
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know force directly we find it to be an attribute of will and intel- 
ligence, an energy and expression of spirit, we must infer next, in 
accordance with the steps already taken, in accordance with the 
general rule of science, to interpret the unknown by the known, 
that force everywhere else is but an energy and expression of 
spirit, —and of what other spirit can it be than of the One In- 
finite and Almighty Personality whom we call God ? 

Drawing another inductive line, religion reaches the same con- 
clusion. From the wise adaptation of means to ends in vegetable 
and animal life, the physiologist and anatomist are accustomed to 
infer certain designs or purposes as their explanation, and they 
freely employ this idea of design to assist them in solving the 
problems of their departments. Dr. Paget,* speaking of the study 
of physiology, claims as one of its advantages that it ‘is a science 
of designs and final causes.’’ ‘In the inorganic world,’’ he says, 
“* we seem to come nearer to the efficient than to the final cause of 
events. But in the organic world the reverse is true ; purpose, 
design, and mutual fitness, are manifest wherever we can discern 
the structure or the actions of a part; utility and mutual depen- 
dence are implied in all the language and sought in all the studies 
of physiology. The efficient causes and the general laws of the 
vital actions may be hidden from the keenest search; but their 
final causes are often nearly certain.” 

In the history of physiology, Whewell has shown that those who 
studied the structure of animals were irresistibly led to the con- 
viction that the parts of this structure have each its end or pur- 
pose ; that each member or organ not merely produces a certain 
effect, or answers to a certain use, but is so framed as to impress 
us with the persuasion that it was constructed for that use. This 
persuasion directed the researches of Harvey. By the assiduous 
application of this principle, as he himself constantly declared, 
Cuvier was enabled to make the discoveries that have rendered 
his name so illustrious; and it has been dwelt upon as a favorite 
contemplation, and followed as the most certain of guides by the 
best anatomists and biologists. Moreover, from such cases of 
curious adaptation, science has not alone affirmed design, but 


* Youmans’ Culture demanded by Modern Life, p. 139. 
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also some Designer. One of the most astonishing of modern dis- 
coveries is that of the extreme antiquity of man, antedating, prob- 
ably, the date formerly assigned by tens of thousands of years. 
How is it that science has been able to establish this? Simply by 
the discovery, in certain positions, of articles which it inferred were 
of human workmanship, — bits of pottery under fifty feet of Nile 
mud; instruments of bone or stone under thirty or forty feet of 
peat; flint axes, spear-heads, daggers, and knives, sometimes 
rudely carved with the representation of an ibex head, a rein- 
deer or a rhinoceros, found in the drift of the tertiary period in 
connection with the bones of extinct animals, such as the mam- 
moth cave-bear or woolly rhinoceros. And why was it judged 
that these articles were of human origin, rather than natural ? 
Only through the principle, either expressly stated or clearly im- 
plied, that instruments, fashioned in accordance with a regular 
plan, and adapted to an intelligent purpose, could not be the result 
of chance, or of unintelligent force or unconscious principles of 
order, but must have had intelligent—that is, in this case — 
human makers. 

In the same way,— employing the same principles of reason- 
ing,—religion argues, from the evidences of fitness and con- 
trivance in the world, intelligent design, and from the intelligent 
design an Intelligent Designer of supreme power and wisdom, 
equal to the supreme work manifested in the universe of creation. 
The theological argument is of the same kind as the reasoning of 
the archzologist, only vastly more cogent in proportion as the in- 
stances of adaptation from which the theologian starts are incal- 
culably more numerous and curious than those of the physical 
inquirer. They are not drawn from a few scratches on a bone, 
or a hole drilled through a piece of obsidian, or a few sharpened 
bits of flint, now and then found in a gravel-pit ora cave. They are 
present wherever we turn our eye: in the coincident mathematics 
of plant and planet ; in the untaught geometry of the beehive ; in 
the admirable correlation of lung and air, sound and hearing, light 
and sight; in the mutual ministries of male and female, life and 
death, matter and spirit. From the wayside seed, laden with 
future provision for the folded germ, to the clustered systems, 
swinging in noiseless motion and perfect poise through the ethereal 
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spaces, all nature testifies to the Arranging Mind that has mar- 
shalled the atomic armies according to well-ordered plan. 

It is true that scientific men, of late, have objected strongly to 
religion’s employment of the teleological argunient. They charge 
that it leaves the field of experience to launch into that of unveri- 
fiable conjecture. If so, they but condemn their own practice in 
the field of anatomy, archzeology, and physiology. 

If no man of science will accept a poniard fashioned from a rein- 
deer’s horn, or the rude representation of the reindeer carved on 
its handle, as having come into existence by some chance combi- 
nation of matter, or blind working of natural force, without the aid 
of designing mind, will he maintain, will any one maintain, that 
such chance combination of matter, or blind working of natural 
force, could bring into existence the breathing man that carved it 
and the living reindeer thus depicted ‘* It is represented that, by 
showing how certain effects necessarily follow from certain ante- 
cedent conditions, all ground for supposing a prospective purpose 
is removed. ‘ Because the fish,’’ we are told, ‘‘ has fins and gills, 
therefore, it uses them, and swims in the water. That is all. 
There is no need to suppose the fins and gills were made for that 
use.”” But how does the first truth militate against the last? If 
a purpose is wisely carried out, the means employed will always 
be such as lead naturally and necessarily to the end aimed at. To 
show that there is no design in the case, it ought to be shown, 
not that the structure of the fish naturally results in his swimming 
in the water, but that it is opposed to it. Nor do the theories 
of natural selection and evolution, if we suppose them already 
established, give any such fatal blow to the teleological argument, 
as it is urged that they do. The inference of design is not to be 
removed by showing that the present form or adaptation is not the 
original one, but a development from some rude structure, a modi- 
fication of some more primitive function, and that the line of proxi- 
mate causes and evolving conditions can be traced back to a remote 
past and a very different natural condition, even perhaps to some 
primeval nebula of glowing gas. All this but shifts the point of 
action and method of work of the Designing Intelligence, but does 
not diminish or abolish the necessity of inferring it. On the con- 
trary, it increases the measure of Creative Mind to be supposed. 
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For in that glowing gas were cradled all the elements of the earth- 
to-be. The special adaptations that now have been evolved lay 
latent there, and were necessarily unfolded from the general order. 
But whence that general order, — that original tuning of force to 
law, and matter to harmonious rhythm, and that exquisite adjust- 
ment of the whole vast’ net-work of kosmic tendencies, so that 
nature should build itself up in beauty, and the strong ever come 
forth from the weak, and the better proceed always from the good, 
in an undeviating progress, till the ascent is made from crystal 
and plant up to the reasoning man ? 

Here is a greater need of Intelligence than ever. Certainly the 
original arrangement and constitution of matter might have had 
any one of a million various positions and properties. Unless 
nature be endowed with Intelligence, there is no reason that we 
know why it might not have remained a perpetual chaos, —a 
chronic anarchy of discordant elements, incapable of stable organ- 
ization. ‘To choose out of the infinite variety of possible primitive 
arrangements, with their corresponding various results, just that 
one first arrangement and particular rudimental structure that in 
gradual, necessary unfolding would work out just the present ad- 
mirable result, is a thing requiring fore-thinking wisdom far more 
than any instantaneous creation. ‘* Natural evolution,’’ says Prof. 
Owen, “* by means of slow physical and organic operations, through 
long ages, is not the less clearly recognizable as the act of an 
adaptive mind because we have abandoned the old error of sup- 
posing it to be the result of a primary, direct, and sudden act of 
creational construction.” 

Even a Darwin, describing the wonderful contrivances existing 
in some of the orchids, by which their fertilization by insect go- 
betweens is secured, is compelled in spite of himself to resort to the 
language of design to express the facts ; and Moleschott, the chief 
of the German materialist school, in an introductory address deliv- 
ered at Turin, while forewarning the investigator against guessing 
at final causes, yet would not have it believed that he is ‘‘ rash 
enough or blind enough to refuse to nature a design and an end. 
All those whose ideas I share by no means deny the telos which 
they guess, which they even sometimes perceive in nature.’’ 

Again, from the spiritual wants of human nature, the inductive 
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line leads to the same conclusion. One of the constant assump- 
tions of scientific investigators is that a constant harmony exists 
between the structure and the environment of any living thing. 
‘* Wherever there is a constitutional want,’’ the savant says, 
“there is a corresponding provision for meeting it.”” If he finds 
portions of the fossilized remains of a hitherto unknown animal, 
and by it recognizes its digestive apparatus as adapted to flesh 
food, then he knows that it must have had claws and jaws suitable 
for rending its prey; if he finds its digestive organs ruminant, 
then he is assured that the animal had teeth for cropping grass, 
and that there was grass or other vegetation for it to crop. If he 
finds, as was found by the late Atlantie dredging expedition, 
animals at immense depths in the sea possessed of good eyes, he 
makes the induction that there is also there vegetable food for the 
animals to live on (though none was actually found), and light 
for the eyes to see by (though ordinary sunlight, according to his 
calculations, could not penetrate these depths). If he is an evo- 
lutionist, like Herbert Spencer, whenever, in tracing down the line 
of descent, he comes to a new species or a modification of an old 
one, there, he supposes, some new combination of external con- 
ditions took place corresponding to the inward change. Even for 
life itself he can find no better definition than “the continuous 
adjustment of internal relations to external relations.” 

By the same logical principle, religion draws, from our felt need 
of the Divine to realize our ideal aspirations, from our inability to 
remain satisfied, as other creatures are, with the fleshly and the 
earthly, the induction of a Being corresponding to these demands 
of human nature. 

The inward want, rooted in our deepest nature, of a Personal 
Object to whom to direct our love, our worship, and our instinctive 
prayers, —a Heavenly Model to serve as the guide and inspira- 
tion of our perfecting, an ever present Friend whom we might 
seek in all sorrow and trouble, — this inward want implies, some- 
where outside of us, the Infinite Power and Absolute Perfection 
which alone maintains human nature in that harmonious adjust- 
ment with its environment which is found everywhere else in the 
world. 

Once more, when the scientific explorer, unearthing the antiqui- 

5 
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ties of Egypt or Assyria, discovers some tablet inscribed with laws, 
he not only infers that some one carved the sentences upon the 
stone, but also that they came from the mind and heart of some 
one, — king, minister, or counselor. And if the law be wise and 
just, its author is believed to have been wise and just. If, by 
further researches, other acts of this king or minister are discov- 
ered, and they are uniformly found to be such as would promote 
the happiness of the people, and would carry the nation constantly 
forward to higher and higher stages of physical, intellectual, and 
moral improvement, the historian does not hesitate to assign to him 
the attribute of benevolence. 

Similarly, religion proceeds from the observation of the moral 
law to the induction of a moral Law-giver. The profound sense of 
personal obligation to do the right and‘avoid the wrong, testifies, 
the theologian claims, to a Holy Ruler. Unless these most im- 
perative convictions, these highest distinctions of human nature, 
are idle dreams, they must be the edicts of a righteous Governor. 
And the profuse beauty, the constant progress exhibited in this 
Ruler’s works, especially the abundant means of happiness pro- 
vided for all creatures, compel us to recognize goodness and love 
as among his most distinguishing qualities. 

Finally, religion takes the last step of the scientific method by 
applying to these great inductions the test of verification. 

To the hesitating novice and the flaw-picking doubter, religion’s 
common injunction is, ‘‘ Just try my teachings, and see for your- 
self if they do not authenticate themselves.” And whenever the 
trial is fairly made, the further harmony between the inductions 
of religion and the experience of human life is triumphantly 
shown. 

One of the most conclusive tests of science is that of concomi- 
tant variations. John Stuart Mill, in his system of logic, makes it 
the fifth canon of induction. When Faraday showed that, by 
making or breaking or reversing the current of the electro mag- 
net, he had complete control over a ray of light, this was held to 
have proved the relation of cause and effect between magnetism 
and light. Let a man, then, make the experiment of dealing with 
himself and his fellows on the two opposite principles. First, let 
him regard and treat them as soulless animals. How poor, how 
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out of joint, then, are all the results he meets with. Why is it, if 
this view be true, that he cannot reach his loftiest and most deli- 
cate development on any such theory? Why is it that men so 
foolishly sacrifice the most useful to the ideal, — the most needed 
bodily comforts and the most brilliant earthly advantages to a 
worthless spiritual improvement? Why is it that even life itself 
is sacrificed that this chimera of a soul may receive no stain ? 

But if a man, on the other hand, will live as if he had a soul and 
as if his fellow men likewise had souls, each day will bring him 
confirmation of the greai truth. In its light there are made plain 
to him the puzzles which before were so incomprehensible, — this 
mystic attraction toward the Infinite and the ideal, this discon- 
tent with our highest attainments, this remorse for the smallest 
transgressions, this strange fact in the realm of mind (the one 
exception in the animated kingdom) that even the most fully de- 
veloped should not begin to reach a typical perfection. He com- 
prehends now why it is that all human glory and happiness and 
possession are so transitory, and yet how the human heart with 
immortal fidelity and hope can tell the grave that it claims in vain 
aught beyond the mouldering robe of him whom it loved. 

The continued growth of thought and affection, even until the 
very last, though the body long ago passed its meridian and com- 
menced its decline ; the curious powers of the mind, seemingly 
independent of the senses, such as are exhibited in somnambu- 
lism, trance, clairvoyance, and similar phenomena; the utter 
inability of the subtlest science to find any adequate material or 
physical explanation of consciousness and the conscious powers, — 
each afford renewed verification to the religious postulate, ‘‘ Man 
is the possessor of a spirit.” 

So, too, when a man lives as if there were no God, he experi- 
ences the confutation of his atheism in his daily stumbles over the 
divine laws. But when a man honestly makes the experiment of 
acting steadily as if in the presence of a Heavenly Father, he 
finds corroborative witnesses in every day’s events. In whatever 
place he bows in sincere worship to this Adorable Being, he finds 
it good to be there. As often as in sincere prayer he seeks from 
above light in the perplexities of duty, or help in the hard battle 
of life, he receives the blessed answer,— a heavenly beam upon 
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his way, a heavenly strength in the dusty conflict. Whatever 
may be urged against the power of prayer to modify external 
nature, its spiritual inward efficiency is known by the direct expe- 
rience of millions. Whenever, at bitter cost to his own desires and 
pleasures, he has yet obeyed the higher law of the Holy One, he 
has heard in his heart the approving whisper of a Divine voice. 

In the fortunes of kings and private citizens, in the rise and fall 
of states, in the fluctuations of races and the vicissitudes of society, 
in every case of conduct, there is shown, to use Matthew Arnold’s 
favorite phrase, “‘ an Enduring Power, not ourselves, which makes 
for righteousness.”” Reward and retribution this Power allots in 
strict conformity to obedience or disobedience of the Divine Com- 
mandment. Every student of history knows how strange often- 
times are these vindications of God’s moral law. How curiously 
innocence is justified, evil unearthed! The engineer of vice 
hoist with his own petard, Haman hanged on his own gallows. 
How sublime are the verifications of an Almighty Friend which 
the records of the past, the fresh life of the present, afford! 
Witness the strength which the weakest, trusting in Him, have 
drawn to bear superhuman burdens, — the bursting of the rockiest 
heart, under the heavenly touch, into sweet blossoms of tenderness 
and charity! Behold the sereneness with which pain and anguish 
can be borne, — the bright faith with which the mourner can stand 
by the fresh-filled grave, — the courage with which the champion 
of the right faces poverty, odium, perpetual annoyance, nay, goes 
to the stake or the gallows, assured of his vindication hereafter on 
earth and at once above. Whatever contradictions, anomalies, 
énigmas, the infinitely-varied phenomena of life can present to 
religion, the sacred Edipus, by one or the other of her two great 
truths, the existence of soul and the existence of God, can always 
present a solution. 

What Whewell calls the consilience of inductions — the leaping 
together of numerous facts of different kinds from unconnected 
quarters to one point, every new discovery or hitherto trouble- 
some exception taking at once a position in harmony — is here 
wonderfully exemplified. It is a characteristic of the theistic 
argument. In the exposition which we gave of the theistic induc- 
tion, it will be remembered, line after line of inference converged 
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to the same point; and here, in the process of verification, we see 
the same thing afresh. 

Now this consilience of inductions, says Whewell (‘* Novum 
Organum Renovatum,”’ p. 88), ‘‘ belongs only to the best estab- 
lished theories which the history of science contains.” For ex- 
ample, it has been especially exemplified in the “ Theories of 
Universal Gravitation” and the ‘‘ Undulatory Theory of Light,”’ 
and is considered as establishing them beyond all doubt. “ No 
example can be pointed out,’’ says Whewell, “ in which this con- 
silience of inductions has given testimony in favor of an hypothesis 
afterwards discovered to be false.” 

Stronger verification, then, than this would hardly seem to be 
desired of religion by any one. Yet, if it is demanded, it has a 
further confirmation, — that of prediction. ‘There is no more 
convincing proof,’’ says Prof. Jevons, ‘‘ of the soundness of scien- 
tific knowledge than that it thus confers the gift of foresight.” 
“* Prevision,” says Auguste Comte, ‘‘ is the test of true theory.”’ 
The astronomer’s predictions of the movements of the planets, the 
occurrence of eclipses, the return of comets, — even, as in Lever- 
rier’s discovery of Neptune, the existence and movement of a 
hitherto unknown body, — afford the most conspicuous proof of the 
correctness of the Copernican system and the Newtonian laws. 
Even so have the prophets of old and the seers of God, in all time, 
through their comprehension of the great laws of moral gravitation, 
been able to foretell the course of states and the coming eclipses 
of individual and national glory. They have reckoned beforehand, 
according to the calculus of Divine Sovereignty, the setting of 
unholy stars, now proudly flaming in the zenith, and the triumphant 
rise of unsullied orbs, veiled then, though they were, in darkness, 
—and, lo! it has come to pass even as they have said. If all 
supernatural instruction or illumination be denied to the prophetic 
voices of ancient and modern times, then the amazing power of 
insight, which must be ascribed to normal spiritual vision, as de- 
veloped by religion, testifies with equal significance to the truth of 
those great principles on which religion is based. 

Thus has religion positive foundations of the same kind as sci- 
ence, and they may be built up in a genuine scientific order. 
Doubtless a sharp scientific critic would find objections to such an 
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inductive demonstration of religion. He would charge that these 
so-called inductions were not complete and exact, but imperfect, — 
at best, only approximated perfection. He would say, “ They are 
not simple colligations of facts, but they are theories built up and 
superimposed upon them. ‘They are not cautious, exhaustive gen- 
erlizations of co-existences ; but they are hypotheses to which you 
have boldly leaped. And the verification you appeal to, though 
in much seeming to be given, is also in much wanting.”’ 

Now, these objections I should not altogether deny; but I 
should give to them this twofold answer, which ought fairly, it 
seems to me, to stop the mouth of the scientific objector, or of any 
objector who usually accepts, without hesitation, current scientific 
conclusions : First, in my previous paper it was shown in general 
that every one of these objections applied to science as well as to 
religion. Secondly, that in the positive presentation, in the pres- 
ent paper, not a single medium of proof is employed in regard to 
which it is not or cannot be shown that the very same argument, 
or its exact counterpart, is customarily and confidently employed 
by science. If one is to be rejected, then both should be rejected ; 
if one is to be trusted, then both should be trusted. 


James T. Brxpy. 





The Shoemaker of Gérlitz. 


THE SHOEMAKER OF GORLITZ. 


“Jamie, yon man’s crack’t.” 
“Sandy, while’s there’s light comes through a crack.” 


Tue little Silesian village of Alt Seidenberg has but one claim 
to escape omnivorous oblivion: a child was born there, whose name 
the world has not forgotten, nor seems likely to forget. It was 
three hundred years ago, just as the close of the third quarter of 
the sixteenth century was striking, that this soul 


“ Drew near from out the vast. 
And struck its being into bounds.” 


That was the century of giants and gigantic works. Almost 
the first quarter had been spent in vast efforts of scholarship, — 
the revival of the ancient literatures, and the formation of new. 
The second and third were eras of great religious agitation and 
growth, in which theology and the church gave shape to all men’s 
thinking, and armed tongue and hand for civil strife throughout 
Europe. With the fourth quarter was coming a new period, when 
the strongest minds of Europe were to be busied with philosophy, 
the search into the ground of certainty and truth, rather than the 
dogmatic and polemic assertion of traditions and systems, — the 
age of Bacon, Gassendi, Giordano, Bruno, Campanella, and of 
the subject of this paper, Jakob Bohme. This soul was to bear 
the impress of its age, and to face the age’s problems, with the 
least possible propsedeutic for the work. Upon it was laid the call 
to attempt to solve the mystery of the universe, with hardly any 
knowledge, save what Luther’s German Bible furnished, of what 
other inspired souls had thought and said of that vast riddle. He 
looked upon life and its surroundings with his own clear gray eyes, 
and found them so wonderful, and suggested such strange explana- 
tions of their wonders, that the boldest radical must be startled 
at the audacity of his rejection of all our cherished prepossessions 
and our established forms of thought. In outer life he “was a 
simple and dutiful apprentice, took care of his domestic affairs, 
submitted to be silenced because he was only a layman, treated 
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every one with whom he came into contact submissively and gra- 
ciously, indulged in no reproaches against those who pronounced 
him accursed and procured his banishment ;’’ but his inner life 
was full of strange experiences, wonderful “ beholdings,” and 
daring thoughts, that have extorted praise often from the most 
unlikely quarters. Among those who confess his greatness, ac- 
knowledge indebtedness to him for help and suggestion, are num- 
bered philosophers (Leibnitz, Henry More, Coleridge, Schelling, 
Hegel, Baader, C. H. Weisse, Feuerbach, and St. Martin), theo- 
logians (Spener, Arnold, William Law, Bengel, @tinger, Semler, 
Harms, Auberlen, F. C. Baur, and Bleek), and masters in litera- 
ture (Henry Brooke, Fr. Schlegel, Novalis, Ludwig Tieck, de la 
Motte Fouque, Lichtenberg, Wolfgang Menzel, and C. F. D. 
Schubart).* Every historian of philosophy pauses at his name as 
that of the one creative mind that Germany has to show between 
the generation of the reformers and that of Leibnitz and Kepler. 
Though his books display, on every page, his lack of culture, and 
the inadequacy of his expression to his thought, they have passed 
through seven editions in German, and are found in translations, 
partial or complete, in five of the principal languages of Europe. 
A vast literature, friendly and unfriendly, has grown up around his 
name, and has received additions during the past year. 


* Bohme’s English scholars claim that “ Sir Isaac Newton had plowed 
with Behmen’s heifer.” William Law writes to Dr. Cheyne, “ When Sir 
Isaac Newton died, there were found among his papers large extracts 
out of J. Behmen’s works, written with his own hand. This I have from 
undoubted authority. . .. My vouchers are names well known, and of 
great esteem with you. It is evidently plain that all that Sir Isaac has 
said of the universality, nature, and effects of attraction, of the three first 
laws of nature, was not only said, but proved, in its truest and deepest 
ground, by J. B., in his three first properties of eternal nature.” 

¢ See Leibnitz’s Nouveaux Essais, 1V. cap. 19; Henry More’s Phil- 
osophie Teutonice Censura; Coleridge’s Works (Am. ed.), III. 249-54, 
691-9, IV. 311, V. 61-2, 324-5, 526, VI. 293; Schelling’s Uber d. 
Wesen d. menschlichen Freiheit (1806), and his Philosophie der Offen- 
barung I. 123 et seq; Hegel’s Encyclopiadie (Preface to Second Edition), 
and Geschichte der Philosophie, III. 300-27; Baader’s Vorlesungen 
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Jakob Bohme was the child of peasant farmers of pure German 
descent, — free, that is, from any mixture with the Slavic element 
that predominates in that part of Germany. He received the edu- 
cation common to all lads of his class, in that age, benefiting, no 
doubt, by Dr. Martin Luther’s strenuous efforts for the establish- 
ment of good German schools. Like others, he shared in the 
pleasant task — experto crede — of herding the cows of the village 
on the common lands. Once, we are told, ‘‘in the heat of mid- 
day, retiring from his playfellows to a little stony crag, hard by, 
called the Land’s Crown, where the natural situation of the rock 
made a seeming enclosure of some part of the mountain, and, finding 
an entrance into it, he went in and saw there a great wooden vessel 
full of money ; at which sight, being in a sudden astonishment, he 
did in haste retire, not moving his hand thereunto, and came and 
related his fortune to the rest of the boys, who, coming up along 
with him, sought often, and with much diligence, an entrance, but 
never found any.’’ All of which portended that the hidden secrets 
of nature, the treasures of recondite knowledge, would hereafter 
be laid open to the lad. He has hardly had better luck in leading 
others to see what he did. 

Fouque tells us that he, “ with several of his companions in 
arms, saw the place on their way to the battle of Liitzen, in 1813, 
and did their best to carve their names on the stones as a memento 
of the gladly-solemn moment. If we may trust tradition, the place 
is changed greatly, and the vaulted roof that once shut out the 
light of sun, moon, and stars, has fallen in. Masses of rock, how- 
ever, still stand fast, rising like a row of grim, steep pillars above 
the magic treasure-house, and a little pool of water, clear as a 
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mirror, covers, not unpoetically, the spot where the pot of gold 
rested.” 

As his physical frame was not strong, his father thought best to 
apprentice him to a trade, instead of making a bauer of him. The 
honorable craft of the cordwainers — already boasting of a Hans 
Sach, and destined to be proud of such sons as George Fox, John 
Pounds, Roger Sherman, and our Silesian — was the one selected ; 
and Jacob was entered as an apprentice in Gorlitz. Omens of his 
future still accompanied him. One day a queer-looking stranger 
called at the shop, when all but Jakob were out, and priced a pair 
of shoes. ‘To be rid of him, and of the responsibility of trading, 
the timid apprentice asked an exorbitant price; but the stranger 
submitted to be jewed, and paid the money. When once in the 
street again, he called Jakob out by name, and, taking the melan- 
choly, nervous lad by the hand, said, ‘‘ Jakob, thou art little, but 
thou shalt be great, and become another man, — such a one as at 
whom the world shall wonder. Therefore be devout, fear God, and 
revere his word. Above all, read diligently the Holy Scriptures, 
wherein thou hast comfort and teaching; for thou must needs 
undergo distress and want, and withal persecution. But be of 
good cheer, and stand fast, for thou art dear to God, and he is 
gracious to thee.”’ 

As was the exhortation, so was the life, it appears, from all that 
we know of these apprentice years of this upright, God-fearing lad, 
and of the Wander-jahre or journeyman-years that followed them. 
We judge, lfowever, from his own vivid pictures of the process of 
the mystical regeneration, that ‘‘ the gray luik o’ life” was all 
that was vouchsafed him as yet. The soul, finding itself cast out 
from Paradise, was pressing back thither through the piercing, 
fiery sword of the cherub that kept the gate, and under that sword 
it must stand till the divine fire should consume its vanity of craft 
and lust. Once an ecstasy fell upon him, — the reaction of the 
inward suffering of the true mystic. ‘ A divine light shone around 
him for seven days together, and he stood in the highest beholding 
and kingdom of joy.” 

But the enlightenment, at this stage went no farther than to 
awaken in him a deep concern for the moral uprightness and Chris- 
tian consistency of his fellow-men, and an impulse to reprove their 
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faults. He was cast among strangers, — a situation especially pain- 
ful to the melancholy and introverted mind. But the fire burned 
in his bones, and would not let him be silent ; and we hear that one 
master sent him about his business, rather than bear his pointed 
rebukes of the sins of house and shop. We get a glimpse of these 
experiences when he js dwelling upon the story of Joseph’s early 
life, and especially the words, ‘* Behold this dreamer,”’ in his 
‘* Exposition of Genesis,’’ ‘‘a fanatic fellow! He will inveigh 
against our good customs, wherein we have honor and good days. 
What ! shall this fellow teach and reprove us ? ”’ 

In 1594 he attained mastership in his craft, and set up his own 
shop in Gérlitz, marrying Frau Catharina Kunschmann, the daugh- 
ter of a butcher in that city. They had four sons about their table, 
as the years went on, and Kate made him a good, loving wife ; so 
the little out-of-the-way house ‘‘ between the gates, behind the 
’Spital Forge,’’ was the home of peace. Except in the very last 
years of his life, Jakob seems to have entirely supported his family 
by his awl, and to have stood well with his neighbors as an honest, 
hard-working man. In some things, doubtless, he seemed a little 


queer. He was not as sociable and neighborly as might be de 
sired; but he was always ready to lend a helping hand if need 
were. 


In 1600 —the year they burnt Giordano Bruno — came a sec- 
ond great crisis in the spiritual life to Bohme. The mystery of 
the universe, the problem of good and evil, had been pressing on 
mind and heart for we know not how long, — perhaps we might 
say for these twenty years back. ‘‘ Heathenish thoughts ’’ were 
suggested to him, but he thrust them away, and ‘‘ strove with 
heart and mind, thought and will,” in prayer ‘‘ with the love and 
mercy of God, and, after sundry sore tempests of the soul, broke 
through the gates of hell into the innermost birth of the Godhead.” 
‘‘T beheld and knew the being of all beings, the ground and the 
unground ; also the birth of the Holy Trinity, the descent and the 
first estate of this world and of all creatures through the Divine 
Wisdom. I. knew and beheld in myself all the three worlds, — 
namely, the Divine, Angelic, or Paradisic [world as light]; the 
dark world or the first estate of nature as fire; and this outer 
world as a creative or outbirth, or as an uttered being from both 
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the inward spiritual worlds.’’ . . . And many other such high and 
mystical matters, of which this is a taste.* 

The occasion of this enlightenment was simple enough to pro- 
voke the scorner to laughter. The shoemaker was gazing on the 
reflection of the sun’s ‘rays from a bright pewter cover, — one of a 
row, no doubt, on Frau Bohme’s well-scoured dresser. Thoughts 
and ideas rushed upon him, which almost overwhelmed his brain. 
He went out into the fields, that lay near at hand, to shake them 
off; but everything seemed to renew and deepen them. In the 
very grass and flowers of the field he found the impress of a divine 
signature ¢ on their lineaments and figures that discloses to him 
“ their essences, uses, and properties,’ and showed him an un- 
earthly meaning uttering itself through them. 


* George Fox, in the year when Béhme’s works were printing in 
English, was making that strange search through all sects and parties 
in England for any that knew a deeper truth than opinion or tradition, — 
the search that ended in 1647 with the discovery that One was seeking 
him. Did he come upon Béhme’s Books, and find any help there? 
Here is the story of his illumination : — 

“Now was I come up in spirit through the flaming sword into the 
Paradise of God. All things were new, and all creation gave another 
smell unto me than before, beyond what words can utter. . . . The crea- 
tion was opened to me, and it was shown me how all things had their 
names given to them according to their nature and virtue. I was at a 
stand in my mind whether I should practice physic, seeing the nature 
and virtues of things were so opened to me by the Lord. . . . He showed 
me that the physicians were out of the wisdom of God, by which the 
creatures were made, and so knew not their virtues, because they knew 
not the Word of Wisdom by which they were made.” 

“T saw into that, which was without end, things which cannot be 
uttered, and of the greatness and infinitude of the love of God, which 
cannot be expressed by words. For I had been brought through the 
very ocean of darkness and death, and through and over the power of 
Satan, by the eternal and glorious power of Christ.”.. . 

+ A word borrowed from the Spagiric or Paracelsian school of medi- 
cine, which held that the shape of plants, by resemblance to parts of the 
human body, designated the organs whose disorders they would be likely 
to heal. Hence the names of many of them, such as /verwort. Béhme’s 
‘“‘ signatures ” are traced in far more recondite lineaments, and can be seen 
only by the theosopher who enters into communion with the divine mind, 
and submits to have God “open” his creative thoughts within him, that 
he may think them after God. 
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Those who have any acquaintance with the Hermetic and Al- 
chymical literature that abounded at that period will have dis- 
cerned that Bohme was no intellectual Melchizedek; that his 
mind had taken its direction from the books and men of his own 
time. His turns, both of thought and expression, savor of Para- 
celsus and his school, and of the congeries of strange notions, and 
still stranger previsions of late discoveries, that passed with them 
for natural philosophy. And, indecd, from the moment we get any 
clear notion of Bohme’s outer life, we find him the centre of a 
group of such persons ; their opinions form one of the three ele- 
ments that are commingled in his writings, and detract much from 
their clearness and worth. In his very first book he tells us, “I 
have read the writings of many high masters, in the hope to find 
therein the ground and the true deep; but I found naught save a 
half-dead spirit that yearned in anguish after health, but could 
not, for its great weakness, attain to complete strength.’’ And 
indeed he makes what he borrows his own, fusing it with new fire, 
and often filling up the dry husks and shells of the alchemical 
phraseology with substance and meaning of his own. Those who 
knew more about those books than he did confessed that they 
found in his writings a satisfaction and a depth that was lacking 
in those others.* 

Another and a better influence was that of the noble mysticism 
of the Silesian Knight, Caspar von Schwerkfeld (1490-1562), and 
the Saxon Pastor, Valentine Weigel (1533-1588), the latter one 
of the most remarkable men of the century. Starting from the 
standpoint of the “‘ Theologia Germanica,” he developed a system 
of absolute idealism three centuries before Schelling. Their fol- 
lowers were numerous in Silesia, which is the eastern focus of 
German mysticism, as Wurtemberg is the western ; some of them 
were Hermeticists also, and Weigel himself was not free from the 
influence of Paracelsus. 

But a third element in Bohme’s writings cannot be traced to 
any previous source: it is all his own. We mean his profound 
speculative thoughts and “ beholdings,” which would give him 


*See Dr. Harless: Jakob Béhme und die Alchymisten. (Berlin, 
1870.) 
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rank with Plato, Eckhart, Spinoza, and Hegel, were it not for his 
dialectic deficiencies, that unfitted him to develop his thoughts as 
a consecutive philosophy. It is this element that is all his own, 
wrought for and fought for, seen with his own eyes, received by 
no tradition, either orthodox or heretical. Therefore, with small 
faculty of making the many understand him, he has made a few 
enter into his meaning in a sense which is peculiar to the seer ; 
has made them feel how strange this world is ; how much stranger 
the things that fools count common than the things that fools stare 
at, all agape. 

How soon these new friends discovered that here there was a 
congenial spirit, and a greater mind than their own, because an 
originative, we do not know. Not till 1611 or 1612 did the im- 
pulse to authorship come upon the shoemaker ; for his illumination 
was slow and progressive. ‘1 must needs begin to labor in this 
great mystery as a child that goeth to school. In the inward I saw 
it indeed as in a great deep; for I saw through it as a chaos, 
wherein all lay; but to develop it was to me impossible. It 
opened itself, however, from time to time in me, as in a growing 
plant ; yet I was twelve years about it, and it was breeding in me. 
And I found in me somewhat that drove fiercely till I should bring 
it forth. And presently it came therewithal strongly into mind to 
write this down for a memorial to myself; albeit I could very 
hardly apprehend the same in my outer man, and bring my pen to 
express it. . . . 1 can write nothing of myself, but as a child that 
neither knoweth nor understandeth anything, nor hath ever learnt, 
but only that which the Lord vouchsafeth to know in me, according 
to the measure that He discloseth Himself in me.”’ 

As he wrote at this first book “ The Aurora” (Die Morgenrothe 
im Anfang), a possible public took shape before him, and the mat- 
ter cast itself into the colloquial form that characterizes most of 
his writings. He sketched out the plan of a work designed to 
cover the three great fields of theology proper (‘“ philosophy ”’), 
natural philosophy (‘‘ astrology”’), and the spiritual life of man 
(‘* theology”), purposing to disclose the true ground of each to 
his readers. ‘ But the Devil bethought him to give me a holiday 
at the work, since he saw that day would break therein.” When 
Bohme was busy with the second grand topic, a friend got sight of 
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the MS., and began to speak of it; then another borrowed the 
work, and had it copied secretly and hurriedly. The bruit of it 
spread more and more, until it reached the ears of the clergy of 
the city, who called the attention of the magistracy. Three entries 
in the diary of one of the burgomasters — Bartholomew Scultetus 


—tell us how the Prophet of Gérlitz was honored in his own 
country :— 


“Anno 1613, Ful. 26mo0.— Jakob Béhme, a shoemaker, living between 
the Gates, and behind the ’Spital Forge, was brought up to the Raths- 
house, and questioned about his enthusiastic faith. He was put in ward, 
and his written book, in quarto, was fetched immediately from his house 
by the sergeant. Thereafter he was dismissed from custody, and charged 
to meddle no more with such matters. 


“Eodem anno, Fuly 28vo.— This day, the Gospel being that about 


‘false prophets,’ the Primarius made a sharp sermon against the shoe- 
maker, J. B. 


“Eodem anno, Ful. 30mo.—J. B., the shoemaker, was brought be- 
fore the preachers, at the house of the Primarius, and straightly ques- 
tioned concerning his confession.” 


This seems to have been Bohme’s first unfriendly contact with 
the dominant Lutheran Church. From her doctors and divines he 
was not likely to receive any help or guidance that would meet his 
case ; that they would simply let him alone, and accept as suffi- 
cient his attendance on public worship and the sacraments, was all 
he could ask, and more than he could expect. Since he had 
settled in Gérlitz, he had had proof sufficient of the bitter polemic 
temper of the times. The Crypto-Calvinistic Controversy, so- 
called, — rather the persecution and expulsion of the Melanch- 
thonian or moderate party from the primitive home of Lutheran- 
ism,—had been begun and ended. In Saxony, great memories 
were condemned to infamy. Wittemberg University was stripped 
of her professors, and their places filled with zealots, collected 
from country parsonages. Scholars and divines of European 
reputation were sent to prison, and only released and sent into 
exile at the intercession of reformed sovereigns like Queen Eliza- 
beth. Printers of obnoxious pamphlets were impoverished by 
heavy fines, and banished from the country. The houses of 
honest citizens were mobbed, and their lives openly threatened ; 
and the Chancellor of Saxony expiated the crime of Calvinism 
upon the scaffold. 
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Béhme’s side of Silesia lay just on the frontiers of Saxony, and 
the controversy spread thither. A petty reign of terror followed 
in Gérlitz, destroying all unity of feeling among the citizens, and 
sowing suspicion and mistrust. It is recorded that Bohme’s sensi- 
tive nature was profoundly affected by this state of affairs, — this 
opening up of the abyss of religious malevolence at his very feet. 

Perhaps it helped Bohme that the questions put by Gregory 
Richter, the Pastor Primarius, and the other clergy, “ about his 
confession,’’ — that is, his faith or creed, — elicited no Calvinism 
from him. He was no Predestinarian ; and the other doctrinal 
peculiarities of Lutheranism would not stagger him. He rather 
went beyond the clergy on those points, as we know by his writ- 
ings. At any rate, he was dismissed with a promise on his part 
to write no more, and an understanding that they would leave him 
in peace. 

Primarius Richter stands out as the head and front in this bit of 
persecution, — a passionate zealot, full of dry pedantry and a sense 
of his clerical importance ; yet he represented his class in his treat- 
ment of Béhme. Down to the time of Spener and his Pietists, at 
the close of the century, any other course would have imperiled a 
man’s reputation for orthodoxy. Even in Spener’s days, a zealot 
of the Richter type, John F. Mayer, of Hamburg, raised the mob 
against a brother pastor, Spener’s brother-in-law, J. H. Horbius, 
and drove him into exile, because he would not sign an unauthor- 
ized formula, repudiating all agreement and sympathy with Bohme.* 


* In 1694, Lawrence Sebold was banished from the City of Regens- 
burg, at the instigation of the Lutheran clergy, for the offence of owning 
and reading Béhme’s “ Way to Christ,” and refusing to sign a condemna- 
tion of his opinions. On appeal to the Imperial Chancery, at Wetzlar, he 
was reinstated in citizenship and communion, on the ground that a man 
might belong to Béhme’s school, without ceasing to be a good Lutheran 
in the eye of the law, and therefore still entitled to imperial protection 
under the Treaty of Westphalia. 

One of the side issues of the great Pietistic Controversy of this time 
was the innocence and orthodoxy of Béhme’s teachings, and of the mys- 
tical theology in general. Spener and the first leaders of the movement 
took decidedly affirmative ground ; but in the next generation the party 
became more scholastic, and cut loose from the Mystics, to whom they 
owed their first impulse. 
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Such theologically-inspired mobs were much more frequent in 
Bohme’s own days, and our prudent Burgomaster of Gorlitz might 
well strain a point to avoid offending the clergy. 

And to the clergy our theosopher must have been an inexpli- 
cable annoyance. It. was impossible that he and they should 
understand each other. ‘That the Bible should present to him 
an entirely different aspect from that which it presented to the 
doctors ; that they should wish to crush him as a subverter of all 
their clear and satisfactory deductions,—as an intruder into a 
province which they had an exclusive right to govern; that they 
should simply treat his pretensions to any apprehension of things 
in heaven and earth, which were not derived from them, as mon- 
strous and impossible, was altogether natural.’’ * 

Till 1619 Bohme kept silence, but was not idle. His “ Aurora’”’ 
was circulated in several MS. copies; and one was made for him- 
self to replace the original that lay in perdu at the Rathshouse. 
His circle of friends widened into Saxony and Silesia, and began 
to embrace nobles and officials, and men of learning. It is said 
that their acquaintance with Bohme was the turning point in the 
lives of several of these men of rank, ‘‘ who had been utterly given 
up to worldly vanity and fleshly lusts, and had demeaned them- 
selves no other to their inferiors than as ravening wolves would,”’ 
but “ now, to the wonder of all men, became the enemies of all 
such insolence.’’ ‘To some of them he paid visits at their country- 
seats, and seems to have been treated with a queer mixture of def- 
erence and patronage, — the former being excited by his “ gifts ;” 
the latter by the very humble and unpretending “ earthen vessel ”’ 
that contained them. He had not lost his old trick of making 
enemies by very plain-spoken rebukes, which he now based on 
spiritual discernment of character, rather than observation of the 
outer life. Twice, on these visits, he ran risk of losing his life in 
consequence ; one wounded spirit actually bribed the lad who 
guided him to push him into a morass, from which he escaped 
with difficulty. 

Unless the pictures we have of our theosopher are pictorial 


* F. D. Maurice: “ History of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy,” 
(3d Ed.) vol. 2, p. 325. 
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libels, there was little in the man’s bearing or countenance to 
overawe or charm. ‘“ His presence was mean, his stature small, 
his forehead low, his temples prominent, his nose a little crooked, 
his beard short and thin, his voice low.” Only his eyes were 
remarkable, — the bright, clear, bluish-gray eyes of genius, “like 
the windows of Solomon’s temple,’ men said. The stories told of 
him show that he possessed the exceptional gifts of the clairvoyant. 
He would follow the sense of a conversation in any language, though 
he knew only German. He would tell his medical friends all that 
they knew about the properties of any plant that they showed him, 
after looking into its “ signature.”” He would also ask, as a help, 
to be told its name in Hebrew, or at least Greek; for he had a 
notion that a “‘ language of nature ’’ underlay all the actual lan- 
guages, German not excepted, and that the two languages of the 
original Scriptures were chosen as the Divine medium because 
they most closely resembled it. He picked up from these friends, 
and from books of the Hermetic sort, a host of Latin and artificial 
terms, which bestrew without adorning his books. He speaks of 
these as “ unusual words, some of which are taken from nature 
and sense, and some are the words of uncommon masters, which I 
have tried, according to sense, and found them good and fit.”’ 
This was not merely from the poverty of his vocabulary. His was 
one of those minds — John Foster’s was another — for which cer- 
tain words and sounds have a fascination of their own, apart from 
their meaning. Abraham von Frankenberg tells us: “* The Greek 
word ‘idea,’ to which I helped him, pleased him mightily, and, 
as he said, seemed like a very fair, heavenly, and chaste virgin, — 
a sort of goddess exalted to spiritual corporeality.” Yet, as Wolf- 
gang Menzel has remarked, there is sometimes a method in his 
verbal madness, as when he derives quality from the German 
quellen, — a source or. spring. 

The clergy now found the seer’s dangerous influence had not 
departed when he ceased to write, and they again began to abuse 
from the pulpit the unlettered teacher, whose influence over rich 
and learned and noble men they would fain have possessed. So 
far as they were concerned, he felt released from his covenant of 
silence, and his friends kept urging him to disregard the commands 
of the magistracy. As he feared the judgments of God, let him 
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not hide this talent in the earth; let him fear God rather than 
men. There would be no lack of protectors, if the Rath made 
trouble, and his temporal support they would provide for. 

In 1619 he resumed his pen, and threw aside awl and last, hav- 
ing written nothing but a very few ‘* Theosophical Epistles ’’ during 
seven years. His first works were three long and elaborate treat- 
ises, which some of his admirers regard as marking successive 
degrees of profound thought. They are certainly much clearer 
than ‘‘ The Aurora ;” the ‘ Chaos’’ is much “ more developed ;” 
but in all of them the Paracelsian elements are abundant. ‘‘ The 
Three Principles ’’ is certainly one of the best and most readable 
of his works, and was the one that introduced William Law to his 
writings. “The Threefold Life of Man’’ and the “ Forty Ques- 
tions concerning the Soul’’ are more limited and psychological, 
while the former covers the whole field of his theosophy. The 
last has a history of its own. ‘‘ The Forty Questions,” answered 
by Bohme, were proposed by Dr. Balthasar Walther, a Silesian 
physician who had traveled through the East in search of the hid- 
den wisdom, and sought it in vain from the learned bodies and 
high schools of Europe, to find it at last in the person of an 
unlearned, untraveled craftsman in his native land. He spent 
several months with Bohme, and bestowed upon him the title of 
Philosophus Teutonicus, which, Hegel says, was well deserved. 
It is noteworthy that Bohme censured his severe, ascetic manner 
of life, as savoring more of legal severity than of Christian free- 
dom. 

The writings of 1620 are reckoned by many, both inside and 
outside his school, as his very best, — less dogmatic and more dia- 
lectic in form, and freer from alien elements than those that went 
before them. ‘ The Incarnation of Christ’’ and “* The Six Theo- 
sophic Points ’’ are the chief of them. This year he had a dis- 
cussion with a Chiliastic admirer — Paul Kaym— who had made 
the discovery that the world was to end in 1630. To a really 
profound mystic, like Béhme, such calculations seemed utterly 
frivolous, though he himself prophesied most eloquently of ‘* The 
Time of the Lily,’’ yet in the future. As to the fate of the more 
material system, he would have said, with Emerson, “ Let it end. 
We will get on much better without it.” 
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In 1621 he wrote only one work that is not controversial, a 
treatise “On the Four Temperaments,’ which he classifies and 
discusses after the traditional method of Hippocrates (as Kant also 
does in his “ Anthropology”), and gives cautions against their 
dangers. A Schwenkfelder, named Balthazar Tylken, had writ- 
ten two books against “The Aurora” and “ The Incarnation” 
respectively. He was a Predestinarian, and a stickler for the 
letter of the Scriptures and of Schwenkfeld. Bohme replied in 
two * Apologies against B. T.,’’ in which his opponent is handled 
vigorously, if not conclusively. By a caricature of Weigel’s bold 
mysticism, Ezekiel Meth, of Langensalza, had reached the conclu- 
sion that true believers are so completely identified with Christ 
. that they may call themselves by his name, and attain to his 
complete perfection. When Stiefel recanted and withdrew, Esaias 
Stiefel took his place at the head of the Antinomian and Panthe- 
istic sect — not unlike the English Ranters that troubled George 
Fox — that had grown up in Saxony. Béhme’s books had reached 
them, and they sent him some of them, asking his judgment upon 
them. Béhme wrote, “Thoughts upon Esaias Stiefel’s Book of 
the Threefold State of Man— His New Birth,’’ and next year 
followed it up with a sharper one: ‘¢ Of the Error of the Sect of 
E. S. and E. M., concerning Perfection.” It is interesting to see 
how sharply Bohme defines the limits within which mysticism re- 
mains sane and Christian, and notable that he indirectly acknowl. 
edges his obligations to Weigel. As for their fancy that Christ 
had many a time been born of believing parents, and was continu- 
ally to be looked for, he says there is hardly a cow but laughs to 
see men talk nonsense below her own level. 

In 1622 he also wrote the treatise “Of the Signatures of 
Things,’’ —the most formal statement of his views on natural sci- 
ence ; also a number of small devotional tracts, generally included 
in the collection called “ The Way to Christ,’’ — the most popular 
and the most artistic of his writings. One of these, “ Of Divine 
Contemplation,’ ranks very high as a dialectic development of his 
views, standing beside the treatises of 1620. 

In 1623 he had a verbal discussion with Dr. Staricius, a high 
Predestinarian, though an Alchemist. Bohme’s “ beholdings ” had 
no fair chance in such a colloquy, and, feeling that he had not 
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supported the cause as it deserved, he wrote a treatise on “ The 
Election of Grace,” in which he aims to refute Predestinarianism on 
purely theological ground. The idea of “ an eternal counsel ’’ in 
the mind of God implied a denial of the divine unity, and the sup- 
position of a division of views and interests in the Godhead. He 
reckoned this among his best and profoundest writings, and it was 
the especial favorite of Franz Baader. The same year he wrote 
“Of the Sacraments,’’ a treatise whose “high’’ doctrine has 
been a stumbling-block to those of his admirers who relish the 
idealism of his mystic side, but not the realism of his theosophy. 
When the partial union of Lutheran and Reformed in Germany 
revived the old controversy, the late eminent critic, Friedrich 
Bleek, reprinted part of this treatise, as a help to clearing up the 
subject, and to leading both parties to a deeper apprehension of it. 
To this year belongs also his very large and very curious “ Expo- | 
sition of Genesis.’ 

In 1624, Bohme’s last year, he wrote only two short tracts of 
any permanent value, — the “ Dialogue of an Enlightened and 
an Unenlightened Soul,’’ and the (unfinished) ‘‘ Prayer Book.”’ 
In the early part of the year he went into Silesia, on a visit to his 
friends, and wrote there the ‘‘ Clavis,’’ —a glossary of the pecu- 
liar terms used in his writings, — and the “ Tables of Divine Rev- 
elation,” also an attempt to simplify his system, made, no doubt, 
at the suggestion of Abraham von Frankenberg, who was himself 
a great manufacturer of mystical tables and diagrams, as may be 
seen in his own voluminous writings. This nobleman, afterwards 
Boéhme’s biographer, about this time sent three of Béhme’s tracts 
to the single printer that Gérlitz boasted. These appeared under 
the title, afterwards given to a much larger collection, ““ The Way 
to Christ,’’ and were extensively circulated throughout Liegnitz 
and Saxony, and even reached the Electoral Court at Dresden. 
The clergy were enraged, and a Pastor Frisius, of Liegnitz, wrote 
to Primarius Richter about the affair; and then, at his request, to 
the Rath of Gorlitz, demanding that they no longer tolerate such 
a heresiarch in their midst. Richter published, by the same printer, 
a “ Judicium,’’ a sheet of bad Latin ‘verse, full of ne sutor ultra 
crepidam jests, personal abuse, and curses. It shows that he had 
not taken the slightest pains to understand Béhme ; that he had 
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never even seen the book he especially abuses; that he knew 
absolutely nothing of Bohme’s oddities and heresies, if such they 
were. Much of it comes with the worst grace from a man who 
had long hesitated between his father’s honest trade, as a black- 
smith, and the sacred office, and who, having unhappily decided 
for the latter, had notoriously soiled the cloth by his life. The 
only valuable bit in his pasquil is his lament that the Silesian 
nobility would receive Bohme with open arms, if Gérhtz cast him 
out : — 
“Elysias [z.¢., Silesias] etiam foedasti dogmati terras ; 
Isthic te excipiet, sat scio, turba virum, 


Qui quantum reliquis antiquo stemmati prestant, 
Tantum aliis preeunt hac novitate sua.” 


Bohme, when he came back to Gérlitz, found this second storm 
ready to burst. At this time, or later, he had a German transla- 
tion of Richter’s “ Judicium,” made by some of his friends, and 
answered it in a vigorous but simple, painstaking way that makes 
one smile at his guilelessness. In answer to the charge of innova- 
tion, the one definite impersonal charge that Richter brought, he 
says, “‘I have no new doctrine, but only the old, which is to be 
found in the Bible and the kingdom of nature. I wish nothing 
more than that men begin once again to Jearn to know Nature and 
Scripture, not only in their breadth, but also in their depth, and 
to leave off unprofitable chatter, that they may enter into the 
ground of the truth.’’ As Richter had closed his “ Judicium ” 
with a curse, — “‘ male pereas sutor’’ — Boéhme closed his reply 
by solemnly and earnestly invoking a blessing upon the Prima- 
rius. ; 

April 1st, being Sunday, Richter mounted the pulpit to pour 
out the seven vials of clerical wrath upon the shoemaker. He 
was “‘a fanatic, a rogue, a shark, a hog, a fellow soaked in 
brandy, a despiser of churches and sacraments, a blasphemer who 
declared there were four persons in the Godhead, and that the 
Son of God was made of quicksilver.” Béhme was present, and 
stood facing the pulpit, with his back to a pillar. When the peo- 
ple were gone, he followed the Primarius out of the church, and 
with great meekness asked for specific instruction as to his errors, 
and besought Christian courtesy. The answer was an Apage sa- 
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thanas ! and when the shoemaker besought the friendly interven- 
tion of another of the clergy, who stood by, he was threatened 
with the sergeant and the stocks unless he took himself about his 
business. 

On the next and several following days, Bohme was brought 
before the Rath. In no way could they get the Primarius to sub- 
stitute specific charges for his general denunciations. Richter 
threatened them with the fate of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, if 
they failed to cast out the heretic. Some of them had read the 
much-abused book, and found no harm in it, — very much good, 
rather. They all knew that he had powerful friends find patrons, 
and the Honorable Rath found themselves, in sailor phrase, “ be- 
tween the Devil and a deep sea.”’ 

Bohme had prepared a bold, manly “ supplication ’’ to the Rath, 
in which his case was clearly stated. He explained his reasons 
for breaking silence, charging that the clergy, so far from keeping 
to their part of the agreement, had continued to assail him, attack- 
ing his character as well as his orthodoxy, taking away his good 
name, — so far as in them lay, — making his own life and that of 
his wife and children a burden to them. His townsmen knew that 
he was no drunken tavern-loafer, as was alleged, — that he rarely 
crossed any threshold in Gérlitz save as he needs must. Let the 
Primarius look at home for drunkards. Nor was he a demagogish 
sect-maker and separatist ; he had been most regular in his church 
duties as a good Lutheran ; and those whom he had influenced by 
his teachings and his writings were, for the most part, not of the 
common people, but men of learning and rank. 

But the Rath would not even go through the forms of giving 
him a hearing. They dared not expel him from the city, but they 
besought him to leave it in peace, and save them from a collision 
with the higher powers. The clergy had the ear of the Elector 
and of the Emperor ;* what if Dresden or Vienna were brought 


* In these opening years of the Thirty Years’ War, the Elector was 
siding with the Emperor, against his fellow Protestants of Bohemia and 
Silesia, and had indeed brought the latter into subjection to Maximilian, 
while the Emperor himself was occupied with the former. Silesia, for 
centuries, had been a dependency of Bohemia, and shared in all its com- 
motions. In return for his services, part of Silesia was ceded to the 
Elector in 1626. 
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to believe that Gorlitz harbored heretics? Bohme gave way to 
their entreaties to find a refuge for a time with his friends, and 
committed himself to God. As he left the Rath-house, a lot of 
young rogues set upon him, with jeers and mockery, as one ‘‘ who 
would make the Holy Ghost as common, by and by, as hide-spots 
at the tanner’s.’’ He calls them Richter’s following. 

Several of the officers of the Electoral Court, at Dresden, had 
read “* The Way to Christ,’’ and perhaps others of Bohme’s books ; 
and one of these now invited him to visit that city. Leaving his 
wife and children to the generous care of his friends, he set out 
May 19th. On his way through Saxony, he met with generous 
hospitality and cordial recognition of his gifts in all quarters, 
among the upper classes, as he tells us, in a childlike way, in his 
letters. At Dresden, he was well lodged and cared for; courtiers 
came to see him, and took him out riding in their coaches; his 
book was praised on all hands, and the meek, sensitive spirit, 
which Richter had so cruelly bruised and wounded, was healed 
with the wine and oil of human sympathy. Every one seemed to 
agree that that worthy’s conduct was both unchristian and un- 
clerical. 

The world began to look bright and rosy again to the melan- 
choly, burdened man. He began to hope for great things from 
the speedy reception of his message that called men from bitter- 
ness and wrath and darkness to the sweetness and light, the mild- 
ness and sweet reasonableness, of Christ. ‘ The time of the lily ’’ 
was surely not far off. Did not even Dr. Strauch, the Lutheran 
Superintendent, love and praise his little book ? and had not Dr. 
Hoe * now preached much of the new birth, and Christ formed 
within us the hope of glory? Dr. Strauch had expressed a desire 
to meet him, and the day for the interview was fixed. 

Here Bohmes’ letters break off, and the story of the rest of his 
stay at Dresden is sub lite. Tobias Kober, Bohme’s friend and 


* This worthy was the very embodiment of the odium theologicum. 
He wrote a book to prove that the Calvinists in points agree with the 
Turks, and is charged with having persuaded the Elector of Saxony to 
take active part with the Emperor against the Calvinists of Bohemia at 
the opening of the Thirty Years’ War. The Jesuits used to drink to his 


health, and there are strong reasons to believe that he was on the Im- 
perial pay-roll. 
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physician, writing thirty years after, and at second or third hand, 
tells us of an interview between the shoemaker and six of the Court 
divines of Dresden. Drs. Hoe, Meissner, Gerhard, Balduin, Leis- 
ner, and another, unnamed, together with the two “ mathemati- 
cians ” or astrologers of the Court. Béhme answered their ques- 
tions with such depth of understanding, such fullness of matter, 
and withal so modestly, that they could find no fault in him, — 
not even when he became the questioner, and propounded queries 
that their school theology furnished no answers for. They parted 
without a word of censure, and Dr. Meissner is reported to have 
said to Dr. Gerhard, ‘“* Who knows but God- may have designated 
him for some uncommon work? And how can we, with justice, 
pass judgment on that we understand not? For surely he seems 
to be a man of wonderful gifts in the spirit, though we cannot at 
present, from any ground of certainty, approve or disapprove of 
many things he holds.’’ The story is a myth; there may be 
some now unattainable kernel of truth in it; but the details given 
are false, and even impossible. 

In the autumn, he left Dresden to visit his friends in Liegnitz, 
where he stayed some six weeks, and seems to have begun to 
write answers to ‘‘ 177 Theosophical Questions,” and had reached 
only the fifteenth when he was taken with a violent fever. He 
drank freely of cold water, which seemed to aggravate it. As he 
grew worse and worse, he decided to return home. The clerical 
Herod of Gérlitz was now dead,* so that nothing stood in the way 


“ Béhmenist tradition is pretty severe upon Richter, but is not always 
to be trusted. We pass by an ugly story, that he cast a, brother-in-law 
of Béhme’s into a melancholy by cursing him, because the poor man paid 
him no interest upon a thaler which he had borrowed of him in sore dis- 
tress. Church and State alike forbade interest as usury, and the Pri- 
marius could not exact it. Béhme, it is said, interfered, but Richter 
drove him from his presence by his foul abuse, and flung his slipper at 
him as he left the room. The shoemaker picked it up, and brought it 
back, meekly begging him not to be so offended ; which is likely enough. 
Another tradition, first printed by J. J. Zimmermann in 1691, says that a 
son of Richter’s studied Béhme’s writings in order to refute them, and so 
vindicate his father’s memory, but was converted in the process, and pub- 
lished a topical selection from them in several volumes at Thorn. I can 
find no trace of the book, and I do not believe the story. 

8 
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of his return. He arrived November 7th; but he had already 
sunk so low in health, that his physicians had no hope of his re- 
covery, and told him that he had but a few days to live. They 
suggested that he should call in a clergyman and receive the last 
offices of the church. Bohme had no superstitious notions about 
the need of any viaticum ; but, like most men who dissent from 
their contemporaries on great points, he cultivated no singularity 
in smaller matters. The suggestion of his physician fell in with 
his own views. Master Elias Dieterich responded to the dying 
man’s request, and first submitted him to a long theological examen 
to ascertain his orthodoxy in a Lutheran sense. Happily the ques- 
tions — still preserved for us— touched on no point of Bohme’s 
radical differences from the school theology ; for, indeed, the clergy 
had as yet made no study of-his writings, and were aiming in the 
dark whenever they sought to fix the stigma of heresy on him. 
Dieterich, therefore, granted him absolution and administered the 
Lord’s Supper. 

Early on the morning of November 17th, “ he called to him his 
son Tobias, and asked him whether he heard that sweet, harmonious 
music. He replied,‘ No.’ ‘ Open then,’ saith he, ‘ the door, that 
you may the better hear it!’ And asking what o’clock it was, he 
was told that it had struck two. ‘ My time,’ saith he, ‘ is not yet; 
three hours hence is my time.’ In the meantime he spoke these 
words, ‘QO, thou strong God of Zebaoth, deliver me according to 
thy will! Thou crucified Jesus, have mercy on me, and take me 
into thy kingdom!’ When six in the morning came, he took leave 
of his wife and son, and blessed them, and said, *‘ Now I go hence 
to Paradise ;’ and, bidding his son turn him, he fetched a deep 
sigh and departed.” 

Then came a protracted and painful struggle between his friends 
and the city clergy, who refused him the common honors of Chris- 
tian burial. Richter’s spirit still lingered among them. The re- 
proaches of Lutheran zealots, in other quarters, roused them to 
take the most public way possible to disavow all complicity with 
the dead fanatic who had brought disrepute upon their city, and 
had poisoned other districts with his heresies. ‘Two sessions of 
the Rath were held to discuss the matter, and twice did they com- 
mand the clergy to give Bohme the burial that the civil law grants 
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even to heretics. The new Primarius, Nicholas Thomas, absolutely 
refused. Elias Dieterich submitted to their positive orders, partly, 
it is said, because the Imperial Landvogt or Governor of the Prov- 
ince —the Catholic nobleman, Karl Hannibal von Dohna — was 
in the city and exerted himself in the matter; and not unfitly, as 
Bohme was to find his ablest expositors among Catholic. scholars. 
His friends were about to leave Gorlitz, and set out with the body 
for Schloss-Leutolzhain, where Béhme’s friends, the Von Enderns, 
would have received it with all the honors. 

Von Dohna would have no half measures. The clergy and the 
choir of the school children must accompany the cortege, and there 
must be a funeral sermon. And so, with psalmody and outer 
honor, the outer shell was borne from his home to the church, at 
whose porch the rest of the clergy slunk away, and left Dieterich 
to officiate. We have the sermon yet,—a wooden, juiceless, pe- 
dantic bit of chatter about the disagreeableness of dying, — almost 
as much Latin as German in it. The preacher assured his audi- 
ence that he only submitted to the positive commands of the Rath ; 
that he would accept no honorarium for his services, and that he 
would as lief he were a hundred miles away. As the usage was, 
at the close he read the “ Testimonium Vite,” drawn up by 
Bohme’s friends, — or at least so much of it as to the story of 
Boéhme’s last communion, where he broke it off with a detailed 
account of the questions he had put to the shoemaker before his 
absolution, and declared that he accepted Bohme’s affirmative an- 
swers as a recantation of his heresies. The wooden head of him! 
Then with tolling of the bell, and more psalmody by the school 
children, the shoemaker was borne to his last resting-place by the 
younger members of his craft. 

Hate pursued him even in his grave. His friends sent from 
Liegnitz a large wooden cross to be placed over his grave. It was 
covered with emblems and inscriptions in the taste of Abraham von 
Frankenberg. Unknown hands first defaced it, and then destroyed 
it, perhaps because its mystical ornaments were supposed to have 
something to do with the black art. That he was a conjurer, and 
had a familiar spirit, was certainly believed by the common people 
during his life. Even his meekness burst into indignation, when, 
on one occasion, a stranger approached him with a persistent offer 
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of money, in exchange for his magical secret, and would not heed 
his assurance that he was no wizard, but a good Christian, that 
loved God and his neighbor, and had no familiar spirit to bestow 
upon any. For years his house was pointed out in Gorlitz as that 
of “the heretic Bohme.’’ The common people were still mostly 
fervent Lutherans, in the heat of the Reformation movement, and 
devoted to the clergy. They had no deed of Bohme, and he had, 
as yet, no message for them. Only the classes that possessed 
some measure of culture, and knew that there were more things 
in heaven and earth than the school theology had ever dreamed 
of, received Béhme’s message and reverenced his “ beholdings.” 
On his death-bed he told his wife that she would not long sur- 
vive him. She died, in 1626, at the house of Tobias Kober. Of 
his four sons, one was already dead; the rest served apprentice- 
ship to honest trades, were married and settled in life, but have 
left no direct posterity. 
R. E. Tompson. 


MODERN SWITZERLAND. 


SwITzERLAND is accomplishing at this present time, in the 
midst of various turns of fortune, an important political and social 
revolution. She is not only a country of mountains, lakes, cas- 
cades, and chalets: she is a people active and intelligent, —a 
people who are endeavoring to attain to a clear consciousness of 
their mifion, who strive to assert themselves, who understand 
better than ever that it is their mission to represent and to 
practice in Europe the principles of a democratic republic. Their 
task is often rude and laborious. They cannot often move quickly 
or well. They are divided, subdivided, parceled out. They 
speak four or five languages, profess two religions, possess many 
civilizations, and at least twenty-two governments. Ignorance 
jostles knowledge; the middle-age, the nineteeth century. In the 
midst of all this the German, French, and Italian traditions clash, 
contradict each other, and intermingle, aspiring in one single 
force to embody the genius of Switzerland. 
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We may say, with little exaggeration, that before 1848 there 
really did not exist a Swiss people. Between the Rhone and the 
Rhine, the Jura and the Alps, were found twenty-two national- 
ities, or cantons, twenty-two sovereign states, twenty-two armies, 
and twenty-two constitutions, but a Swiss people could hardly be 
discerned. They were, first, Bernois, Zurichois, Neuchatois, Gen- 
evois, and afterwards, by occasion, by fortune, by necessity, Swiss. 
The cantons overruled the Swiss mother-country. Still they 
were trying to become Swiss. They understood instinctively that 
it was necessary to succeed in forming a Swiss people. They 
strove for it, and reached out their hand from canton to canton. 
In the year 1815, societies arose in all parts. Apparently, they 
were agitating the questions of religion, art, science, commerce, 
politics, and mark-shooting; but in reality they were striving to 
come out of their cantons, to honor each other, to exchange sen- 
timents, and to send salutations to the Swiss mother-country. 
These vacillating efforts led to the war of the Sonderbund, and to 
the new federal constitution of 1848. They believed all was 
lost. They were mistaken. In the midst of revolutionary can- 
tons and a civil war, they saw the Swiss nation appear. 

Switzerland gave herself a new constitution which centralized 
her forces. The cantons abandoned a portion of their sovereignty 
to the federal power. There was a Swiss army, a Swiss cur- 
rency ; the custom-houses which separate the cantons leading to 
the frontiers became Swiss. The constitutions of the cantons 
must be guaranteed by the federal power; a jurisprudence was 
established in Switzerland, and the revolutions in the cantons 
were accomplished as if by magic. The nation grew and pros- 
pered. The federation became confederation. They no longer 
strove to become Swiss, — they were so. The changes, however, 
were not complete. They were still Bernois, Zurichois, Vaudois, 
Genevois at first, and then Swiss. That which could not be done 
in 1848 was accomplished in 1874. 

They perceived instinctively that the constitution was insuffi- 
cient. It created new wants which it found itself unable to satisfy. 
It contributed, without intention, towards bringing to light various 
disturbing elements, which, though they might be tolerated under 
the old regime, were incompatible with the new order of things. 
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At each moment the laws of the cantons found themselves in 
direct opposition to the exigencies of the federal power, and the 
aspirations of the age. The retrograde cantons contented them- 
selves with their immovability, and became comparatively more 
retrograde. Progress was stopped in its career. The machine 
ground heavily. All the body suffered because one member was 
sick. Then new facts came to the surface. It was impossible not 
to take them into account. Railroads traversed the valleys, rose 
among the mountains, circulated around the lakes, joined them- 
selves to the grand lines of France, Germany, and Italy. Com- 
merce revolted against the shackles of authority by the legislation 
of 1848. Popular education was enforced as one of the imperious 
necessities of the age, but in certain conditions, given over to the 
religious orders, it was ineffectual. In establishing himself out- 
side of his canton, a Swiss might often demand in vain his political 
and municipal rights. The laws upon marriage were so different 
that a marriage among the Swiss themselves was always difficult 
and sometimes impossible. In short, events had placed upon our 
frontiers, eastern and southern, two great nations, Italy and Ger- 
many ; the constitution of 1848 was no longer sufficient for the 
exigencies of the situation. The cantons felt it their duty, for the 
general good, to sacrifice a portion of their sovereignty. There was 
a certain amount of hesitation on their part. A large patriotism 
is required in those who voluntarily despoil themselves of their 
prerogatives. The first proposal for revision was rejected. The 
sacrifice appeared too great. Still the necessity remained and 
every one comprehended it; on the nineteenth of April a new plan 
was accepted by an immense majority. Before the nineteenth of 
April, disturbances, fears, menaces, and agitations prevailed ; 
afterwards, as by some enchantment, there was calm and confi- 
dence. No despot was ever obeyed like the majority of the nine- 
teenth of April. In Switzerland democracy was orderly, and 
even represented political truth. 

A new era began then for Switzerland. We can now state it 
in two words. Before the nineteenth of April they were Bernois, 
Balois, Genevois, before being Swiss; afterwards, they were Swiss 
before being Bernois, Balois, Genevois. Such are the political 
changes that have of late been accomplished in Switzerland. We 
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may with propriety consider it one of the best triumphs of democ- 
racy, and this triumph has not caused a single drop of blood to 
flow, nor even produced a single riot. 

But in Switzerland and elsewhere, all political revolutions are 
generally preceded or accompanied by a religious revolution. In 
order to understand one, it is necessary to understand the other. 
The religious revolution has been twofold, — Protestant and Catho- 
lic. We will begin with the former, the Protestant. The Resto- 
ration of 1815 exercised a serious influence over the destinies of 
Protestant Europe. The political reaction engendered a religious 
reaction. Instead of going forward they went backward. The 
ideas and doctrines of the sixteenth century returned with the 
Bourbons. All the progress accomplished by the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries was considered as treason against the Prot- 
estant faith. There was not, there could not be, any other for- 
mula than that of the confession of faith. They could not add 
any new doctrines, but must only modify or abridge those of the 
sixteenth century. The religious movement of this epoch, under 
the name of Pietism, was a gift of England. It had in the 
domain of politics conquered at Waterloo, and it ought also to 
have triumphed by progress in the church. But the movement, 
feverish and unnatural, could not last. -It must disappear before 
modern aspirations, the discoveries of theology, and the researches 
of science. After 1830, a new and liberal Protestantism was 
seen to appear. It asserted itself in the German cantons, partic- 
ularly in that of Zurich, legitimate heir of the bold and progres- 
sive genius of Zwingle ; from thence it penetrated into the French 
speaking cantons, more or less exhausted by the spiritual despot- 
ism of Calvin. 

From the same reason that modern Switzerland could no longer 
exist with the constitution of 1848, modern Protestantism could 
not accommodate itself to the ancient ecclesiastical constitutions. 
New constitutions, positively democratic, were demanded and ob- 
tained in the cantons of Zurich, Berne, Saint Gall, Schafhausen, 
Aargau, Neuchatel, and Geneva Vaud was on the road to revise 
hers also. The constitutions, belonging without question to the 
same family as the federal constitutions, established a certain 
harmony between the Protestant and political organism. 
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After Protestantism, came Catholicism. The year 1815, which 
had brought a Protestant reaction, created also a Catholic reaction, 
and gave a new impulse to Ultramontanism. From 1850 to 1870 
it advanced with great success. It invaded Switzerland. The 
Jesuits driven out in 1848 returned under various disguises. 
They were everywhere, and yet one could lay hands on them no- 
where. Episcopacy even, national as it was, became Romish. 
The smaller clergy lost all their independence. This was seen at 
the time of the councils. Whilst the emissaries of the grand 
monarchs showed themselves hostile to the dogma of Papal Infal- 
libility, those of republican Switzerland were enthusiastic in its 
praise. The inferior clergy were silent, or approved. It was 
evident that they intended to make use of infallibility to kill out 
democracy. 

Monseigneur Mermillod, Curé of Geneva and Bishop of He- 
bron, distinguished himself by the intemperance of his language, 
and the duplicity of his conduct. He proposed to make Switzerland 
a province of the Roman hierachy. He plotted incessantly with 
foreigners. Infallibility imposed upon the people, opened the war 
of the democracy. The challenge was accepted. Moreover, the 
modifications which had taken place in Protestantism could not but 
produce a certain sensation among the Catholics. The tenth of 
July, 1870, the date of the promulgation of the dogma of papal 
infallibility, was the beginning of hostilities. The Franco-German 
war made, it is true, a diversion, but this diversion could not turn 
aside a war already inevitable. Had a Catholic despotism a right to 
live in a democratic republic? Democracy being at the founda- 
tion of political and Protestant institutions, ought it not also to be 
at the base of Catholic institutions? Were not the Syllabus and 
the new dogma flagrant contradictions to democracy, which must 
endanger permanently the republic? The response to all these 
questions was a liberal Catholicism. 

It has been said, particularly in France, that it was an exporta- 
tion from Germany, and not an indigenous product. There is no 
truth in the saying. Simply, the same causes have produced the 
same effects. The indulgences gave birth at the same time to 
Luther and Zwingle in Germany and Switzerland. Papal infalli- 
bility has produced at the same time in these two countries a lib- 
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eral Catholicism. But in order that this Catholicism may live and 
develop itself, it was necessary in certain cantons to change the 
constitutions which were under the sway of Catholicism, and in 
others to make practical a liberal legislation fallen into decay. 
From these modifications, from these returns to legality, have come 
out new Catholic constitutions, which bear close resemblance to 
the Federal and Protestant constitutions. In short, one may say 
in general terms, that democracy is actually at the base of all our 
organizations, civil and religious. Every one saw the principles 
of equality applied by democracy and universal suffrage. 

The changes in the political and ecclesiastical domain consti- 
tuted the liberal democratic revolutions which, with scarcely any 
jar, have created modern Switzerland. Outwardly, nothing is 
changed, but in reality everything is made new. Contradictions 
will disappear, old laws will be erased from the codes of certain 
cantons, progress will be able, and must accomplish its work in all 
departments at the same time, order must succeed to confusion, 
and general interests precede private ones. Switzerland will 
have henceforth her army, her legislation, her tribunals, her uni- 
versities and national life. We may say that on the nineteenth of 
April, 1874, she really became a democratic* republic. The nine- 
teenth of April she reached the goal, towards which she had been 
directing her vacillating but longing steps since 1815; and she is 
now actually employing all her energies to put in practice the new 
constitution which she has given to herself. This constitution will 
not be a dead letter: it will be, we may hope, a spirit and a life. 


J. VIoLLIER, Geneva. 
* It may be worth while to remark, that the word “democracy” has not 


in Europe precisely the same signification as in America. 
9 
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THE THINGS THAT PLEASE GOD. 


A SERMON. BY REV. A. P. PEABODY. 
“] do always the things that please him.” — JOHN viii. 29. 


Can there be a definition of a perfect character and life more 
comprehensive, more intelligible, than this? Can we have a rule 
of life more sure and easy in its application than this suggests ? 
We know what pleases God. There are things which we are sure 
that we see as God sees them. This is confessedly the case with 
the laws of space and number, and with absolute, universal truths 
of every description. It is equally the case as to moral truths and 
laws; and in this respect there is a very wide distinction among 
the dispositions and acts which we dignify with the name of right or 
duty. There are some of them which have even a perceptible 
earthly parallax,— which do not occupy the same place in the vision 
of equally good men. There are some of them which, we know, 
must have a secular parallax, and owe the esteem in which they 
are held to temporary and transient modes of belief or feeling. 
There are others which hold the same place in the spiritual firma- 
ment to good men of all times, and in all conditions, and these we 
are conscious of seeing as God sees them. 

When Jesus says, “I do always the things that please him,’’ 
our own consciousness bears testimony to his words. The traits of 
his character, the acts of his life, have looked equally pure, radiant, 
and glorious to good men and women all down the Christian ages, 
with all their diversities of belief, culture, and condition, and we 
feel sure that they must bear the same aspect to the omniscient 
eye. So far as we follow him, we know that we have the approval 
of his Father and our Father. But we are slow in applying this 
test to the elements of our religious life. We often lay intense 
stress on things which must be indifferent to God; and we often 
lay inferior stress on things that must in his sight be of supreme 
and paramount importance. Reference to his judgment might 
often correct our own, and convict us of atrocious folly where we 
profess to be most wise. 
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I know of no so sovereign remedy for sectarianism as might be 
found in the application of this test. I doubt whether exclusive 
ritualism of any sort would dare to offer itself for trial on any such 
ground. Rites of some kind are necessary for social and public 
worship ; for they are a conventional language of devotion, by 
which a body of worshipers can so understand one another as to 
offer praise and prayer with one consent. But the most stubborn 
ritualist would not dare to pretend that the Almighty cares in 
what color or fashion he decks himself or his altar when he prays, 
that his sincere heart-offering is made more acceptable by the gar- 
ment he wears, or that an insincere lip-service is consecrated by 
stoles or candles. He who excludes from the communion-table 
his confessedly Christian brother who thinks differently from him 
about baptism, would be slow to acknowledge that God proportions 
his complacent regard for equally devout men to the quantity of 
water used in their initiation into the Christian church, or that he 
withholds his favor even from the Quaker who sincerely thinks 
that the symbolic baptism of water has been in the divine purpose 
superseded by the baptism of the Holy Spirit. You will hardly 
find a champion for the exclusive right of episcopal ordination 
who would venture to assert that the divine malediction rests on 
the saintly Oberlin, as with grace transmitted not from fingers’ 
ends, but from the spirit of the ever-living Christ, he spreads the 
holy table with the three kinds of bread preferred respectively by 
the Romanists, Lutherans, and Calvinists of his mountain flock ; 
and that the blessing witholden from this holy man attends the 
ministrations of the ignorant and vicious ecclesiastic who can 
trace his pedigree to the apostles, but has neither received nor 
sought any gracious gift from their Lord and Master. The very 
idea that these paltry matters are of any concern to the Supreme 
Being, is so absurd as to resolve itself into mere fetichism, and 
ceremonial punctiliousness, if it be really regarded as a part of 
worship, deserves no better name than this; while if it be deemed 
unessential to acceptable worship, it is but a sorry account that 
can be given of the time wasted, the zeal expended, and the love 
lost in sustaining it. 

We should be compelled, I think, to take precisely the same 
view of our frequent disposition and conduct toward one another 
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on more important subjects, —on Christian dogmas appertaining 
to the highest of all truths, to God, to Christ, and to the eternal 
life. Here I would not plead for indifference. I cannot believe 
that indifference is pleasing to God. He who has kindled the 
light of intellect cannot but claim that it be thrown with its 
most searching rays upon himself, in his relations with man. Nor 
have I any faith in the depth, or even in the genuineness of the 
emotional feeling which has no back-ground of belief, or intellect- 
ual conception. Faith, to be sure, is much more than belief; yet 
it must spring from and rest upon belief. But the attitude which 
Christian believers often assume toward one another, by the test 
which I now propose is utterly untenable. If religion be meas- 
ured by the spirit of Christ, there are few things more irreligious 
than those (so called) religious newspapers, whose perpetual aim 
seems to be to cherish mutual disesteem among equally sincere in- 
quirers after truth,—on the one hand, seeking to attest their 
loyalty to their loving Master, with his all-embracing tolerance and 
charity, by the narrowness of their sympathy, and on the other 
hand, identifying breadth with bitterness, and liberality with 
scorn. It is thus that such truth as is held is ‘‘ held in righteous- 
ness,” by not a few of all- sects and parties. Now what are all 
these differences, if honest? They are but different views of 
truths too large, too high, to be seen all round and in their 
entireness by any mortal, — truths ‘‘ in part unseen, in part but 
dimly seen.”’ From the divine point of view all our creeds must 
be equally inadequate, — gropings after the truth, — if by the best 
light attainable, healthful and invigorating, tasking and training 
our apprehensive powers by the noblest discipline they can have, 
stimulating our wills and our energies to their highest efforts, and 
educating our dim vision for the clearer revelations which will open 
upon us in the life to come. But these truths are so refracted by 
the hazy medium through which alone we can behold them, that 
positive dogmatism is the height of folly. What we can do and 
should do is to borrow light from one another, and to strive each 
so to develop whatever of truth he can apprehend, so to purge it 
from partiality and prejudice, so to rectify it by the faithful study 
of the divine Word in consciousness, nature, providence, and rev- 
elation, that he may feel and manifest more and more of its sanc- 
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tifying power in heart and life. This, and not mutual antagonism, 
petty jealousies and partizan warfare, must needs be among the 
things that please God. 

I have spoken thus of the prevalent blemishes in our religious 
life, because I feel sure that they are incurred and persisted in 
solely because in them our view is not fixed on the things that 
please God, but that we simply seek in them to hallow by the 
form or show of devotion precisely the same elements of charac- 
ter which, if manifested in secular affairs, we should at once con- 
demn as unchristian, and should regard as among the things to be 
put away by him who would really follow Christ. 

Let us now look at the positive side of the theme suggested by 
our text. When we ask what are the things that please God, we 
can hardly be at a loss. First of all, it must be his good pleasure 
that our inward being should centre in him, and that piety to him 
should be the source and the inspiration of our daily lives. I 
apprehend that, though this sounds like a truism, it is, like many 
truisms, more familiar in sound than in thought. Even the reli- 
giousness of our time lacks piety. This lack is manifested in the 
very material forms and arrangements that might seem to indi- 
cate its presence and power. The great monuments of medieval 
piety — those stupendous edifices which are man’s least finite copy 
of the infinite — were built, not as means of drawing worshipers, but 
as the expression of the rude indeed, yet profound and awe-stricken 
reverence of nations, —a reverence that would have been equally 
rendered before a roadside crucifix. We, with such modicum of 
taste as we may have, build and bedizen our churches, and alike 
in orchestra and pulpit cater for the public ear, sometimes in 
strains that bear the remotest kindred to the songs of Zion, some- 
times — heaven grant the contagion spread not — in slang, buf- 
foonery and ribaldry, as the only condition on which men and 
women will consent to seem to give an hour a week to God. This 
setting traps for worshipers, and baiting them with devices of 
worldly cunning, is a specialty of our time. We laugh at the 
barn-like meeting-houses of our fathers, their unartistical psalm- 
ody, their hour-long homilies. But that they needed no appliance 
of art, taste, or even common comfort,— that neither snow, nor 
cold, nor heat would keep them from the house of God, — indi- 
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cates in them a spirit of devotion which no mere human skill or 
genius can woo back. 

The feeling is to a great degree prevalent that piety has no 
earthly use, while it can certainly add nothing to the supreme 
glory and felicity of the Object of our worship. It may be that 
we are wrong in the latter assumption. As the ocean is kept full 
by the coofluence of rivers, brooks, and fountains from all the 
world over, so may the joy of the Creator be replenished by the 
flow of grateful, trustful thought and feeling from all realms of his 
spiritual universe ; and thus, in our tribute of thanksgiving, praise, 
and prayer, we may be literally doing the very things which most 
please him whose love cannot go forth for his children without, 
from the very nature and essence of love, claiming a return in 
kind. As for the other assumption, that piety is of no earthly 
use, — though it seems to do no work, may it not be as rain upon 
the inaccessible mountain-tops, whence come the springs which 
run among the valley, fertilize the tilth of man, and reappear in 
the harvest-wealth of meadow, garden, field, and orchard? This 
at least we know, that no good man is pleased by ingratitude, by 
extorted thanks, or by praise beguiled from reluctant tributaries ; 
and that in proportion to the sterling worth of the man is his ap- 
preciation of the loyal love and thankfulness of his beneficiaries. 
Much more, then, must the Author of our being be pleased by the 
thankful recognition of his love on the part of those whom it sus- 
tains, gladdens, redeems, ordains to be partakers of its own im- 
mortality. So natural, so intrinsically fitting, so obviously due, is 
this tribute of our felt dependence, our fervent gratitude, our loyal 
trust, our warm affection, and so constant and full were these 
emotions in the only son of man who could say without reserva- 
tion, “I do always the things that please him,’’ that we cannot 
imagine his good pleasure in us if we withhold them. Nor can we 
overestimate their actual working power in our daily lives. They 
are energy in toil, transparency in thought, encouragement under 
adverse circumstances, serviceableness in our social relations, elas- 
ticity in youth, prolonged vigor in age, strength when all earthly 
strength fails. 

Another point at which we are prone to part company with him 
whose words give us our text, is as to the breadth and tenderness of 
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our human sympathies. Not only did he go about doing good, an 
earthly incarnation of the loving providence that fills the throne of 
the universe, but his sympathy was always with whatever tended 
or looked toward good in others. On this way how far behind him 
whom we profess to follow are our closest steps! How little mind- 
ful are we of opportunities of which every day is full for contribut- 
ing our part — our mite it may often be, yet helping to make up 
the sum — to the happiness, well-being, and growth in character of 
those among whom we dwell and move! Still more, I witness in 
those with whom I am most familiar, I detect in myself (and am 
ashamed of it), a lack of sympathy with the good that others are 
attempting to do, if it be not in our way, —a readiness to urge 
objections on merely esthetic grounds. Our Saviour, when his 
disciples saw a man essaying to do good, but not in his name, re- 
buked them for interfering with him, and announced that broadly 
catholic principle, ‘* He that is not against us is for us.’’ We, if 
men will not do good in our way, or in accordance with our taste, 
are prone to range ourselves in the opposite camp. Thus, how 
quietly have we been enduring the inroads of intemperance, the 
encroachments of custom and fashion in this direction, the sym- 
toms of a relapse into whatever was most to be deprecated in the 
past! How entirely apathetic had what we call, and often miscall, 
Christian sentiment become as to this inveterate and deep-rovted 
evil! But no sooner is a movement initiated for arresting its 
growth than we— most of us —feel moved to apply to it far 
keener esthetic criticism than wé should ever think of applying to 
any social innovation of an opposite kind, — to the introduction of 
customs, practices or amusements fraught with contingent harm or 
peril to good morals. I name this as a specimen of what seems 
to me a thoroughly unchristian tendency, to which we are liable 
in many directions. It shows itself as an obstructing force in 
ostensibly Christian hands at every epoch and as to every measure 
of reform and progress, often putting the Church into the rear 
when she ought to be in the van, and casting reproach upon her 
in the very concerns in which she ought to win the most abound- 
ing and enduring honor. Now, if we take the divine point of view, 
and habitually ask ourselves as to the things that please God, I 
believe that we shall find ourselves never chiding in others the 
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good that we will not do ourselves, always in sympathy with 
sincere and earnest endeavors in the right direction, rejoicing in 
all that is done for the redemption of humanity, though not in 
the way we might have chosen, and earnestly desirous of bearing 
our part in the establishment of his reign whose right it is to 
reign. 

My subject is exhaustless. It covers the whole of life. There 
is no department of duty outside of its scope, and the sole thought 
which our text suggests would supersede all casuistry, and solve 
without the slightest difficulty such questions as we often hold in 
suspense. The divine side of the question, the spirit, the conduct 
which must of necessity please God, we can generally determine 
without the shadow of a doubt. Our much more frequent and 
difficult problem is, How far may we yield to personal or social 
proclivity, taste, custom, prejudice, and yet not incur the express 
and utter displeasure of our Almighty Witness and Judge? We 
shall make our duty as clear as it now often seems obscure, our 
heavenward path as straight, easy, and luminous as it now often 
appears tortuous and hazy, if we will only take for our life-motto 
those words of Jesus, “I do always the things that please him.’’ 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


THE SARATOGA CONFERENCE. 


Tue sixth biennial meeting of the National Conference of Uni- 
tarian and other Christian Churches was held at Saratoga, during 
the week September 13-20. To many persons the place of meet- 
ing suggested only a mammoth picnic, without serious purpose : 
and apprehensions of discord in discussion of exciting topics cre- 
ated some distrust of the result. All such doubts have speedily 
and happily disappeared, and by general consent the occasion has, 
in the various purposes of the Conférence, far surpassed all pre- 
ceding meetings. 

As we think of the toilsome, tedious pilgrimages of other 
days, and the marvelous facilities with which people, thousands 
of miles apart, were swiftly brought here together, or as former 
church councils, with their trials of heresy and fierce persecu- 
tions, are compared with the brotherly greetings and warm fel- 
lowship of this meeting, the old times and the new appear in vivid 
contrast. 

Through the corridors and piazzas and parlors of the immense 
hotel passed to and fro a friendly throng, greeting old acquaint- 
ances or forming new ones, and giving to the occasion a delightful 
social charm. Thus the fellowship, of which abstractly we theo- 
rize so much, was made real; the common feeling was attuned to 
a quick and sympathetic response to the spirit and sentiment and 
kindling appeals of the meetings; and the denominational esprit 
de corps was stimulated, not to be manifested, we trust, in any 
narrow sectarianism, but in more brotherly co-operation for the 
common cause. 

Among the practical advantages peculiar to the place were the 
facility with which all were cared for, without burdening the hos- 
pitality of any society, the readiness with which privacy, quiet, 
and rest were at command, and the great opportunity for personal 
interviews, committee conferences, and the transaction of business 
Io 
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details. For these practical advantages, Saratoga affords an op- 
portunity so rare and peculiar that many persons deemed it the 
fittest place for a permanent appointment of the conference meet- 
ings, and we shall not be surprised to find our meeting but the 
pioneer for similar meetings of every denomination. 

Nor was our cause ever before so widely published to the na- 
tion. Deemed by many the private fancy of a select coterie of 
the refined and fastidious, the Unitarian faith is unknown to the 
people. ‘That our churches care enough for Christianity to go so 
far from home, and in numbers so large to serve its interests, was 
a new revelation of their faith and zeal. 

It was one of the advantages of the place, also, that early 
morning meetings for prayer were rendered possible. Hitherto 
the delegates have been so widely scattered that such meetings 
were impracticable, and have not been held at the sessions of the 
National Conference. The whole occasion was pervaded by a 
devout religious impression, whose tone was given by the three 
morning meetings with their earnest testimonies of deep experi- 
ence. 

Several papers of great ability were presented. The rela- 
tions of religion and science, and some results of the voluntary 
system in church administration, were discussed in essays, brilliant 
as clustered diamonds. A strong and searching paper on temper- 
ance won the Conference with unanimity to bear its weightiest 
testimony against the sin and crime and disastrous effects of in- 
temperance, and in favor of all religious and social influences to 
disarm the demon. While the old theology would crush, liberal 
Christianity, with more hopeful views of human nature and more 
human conceptions of the divine administration, would lift up and 
help the fallen. And its special message was expressed in admi- 
rable papers on crime and the treatment of criminals. 

A message of brotherly greeting was sent to the Universalist 
Convention in session in New York, and a warm response was re- 
ceived. A similar expression was heartily voted, after slight de- 
bate, to the Council of Trinitarian Congregational churches soon to 
meet at New Haven. This was promptly followed by the proposal of 
a like vote to the Free Religious Association. If sent to one, what 
good reason for withholding from the other, especially since in the 
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ranks of the latter are many with whom we have closer relation of 
personal friendship. In the warm debate that followed, the Con- 
ference steadily refused to be misled from settled convictions, 
even by the most trusted leaders and most earnest appeals. In 
the- calm judgment that overwhelmingly voted down every at- 
tempted endorsement of an expression that seemed to compromise 
the Christian confession, we recognize this clear discrimination. 
The New Haven Council maintains allegiance to Christianity and 
announces the purpose to propagate it. However we may criticise 
its errors or defects, in the sweep of the grand purpose all minor 
faults will be outgrown, and in that purpose we work together. 
The Free Religious Association distinctly repudiates such purpose, 
and in free debate brings Christianity into perpetual question. 
On its platform met last spring, in threefold debate, the Christian 
with brilliant plea for loyalty to the religion which is our birthright 
inheritance, the anti-Christian who, with destructive criticism, would 
tear the gospel into tatters as a hindrance to human welfare and 
progress, and the extra-Christian, with tender farewell to Christian- 
ity, as the cradle that cherished our childhood, now outgrown, and 
no longer needed. Do we then fear the free conflict between truth 
and error? By no means. Christianity has survived the criti- 
cisms and conflicts of the centuries, and is going on conquering and 
to conquer. But why needlessly multiply its obstacles ? 

No real believer in Christianity fears its downfall in any free de- 
bate. But when we are settled in conviction that the gospel is a 
blessing to the race of man, why waste the century in preliminary 
debate to establish its claim? The work of the Conference is-to 
move forward, proclaim it to mankind, and with it prepossess and 
consecrate the continent. A philosophical debating club may be a 
needed and desirable institution. And for those who are interested 
in the preliminary stages of theological inquiry, it may be well freely 
to measure and test all religions. But for those who accept Chris- 
tianity, and deem its truth and value settled by the intelligent ex- 
perience of mankind, as well as authenticated by their own per- 
sonal intuitions, and who organize as a conference of Christian 
churches to disseminate it, surely it is inconsistent with common 
sense, it seems a self-stultification, to bring it into perpetual ques- 
tion, or to express sympathy with a society that is ready to advyo- 
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cate or condemn it according to the chance leadership of the hour. 
And this we think was the solid sense of the meeting which stead- 
ily resisted the eccentricities of a few brilliant speakers. 

In the agitations among us not peculiar to ourselves, but com- 
mon to all the churches of Christendom, which indeed keep our 
life from stagnating, and render our thought forever fresh, it is a 
matter of congratulation that we may calmly confide in the stabil- 
ity of that common sense which, having organized on a Christian 
basis, will not permit itself to be removed; having hoisted the 
Christian flag, will not, under the specious plea of liberty, suffer it 
to be hauled down. 


PROF. JEFFRIES WYMAN. 


Tue death of this distinguished man of science is not only the 
loss of one of the most eminent teachers of his time, but also of one 
of the rare men in any time who dignify their knowledge by the 
nobleness and beauty of characters that teach a lesson better than 
any to be found in books. To the fact that Prof. Wyman pub- 
lished comparatively little, and that he neither possessed nor de- 
sired certain showy qualities which seem to be needed to catch the 
popular eye, — perhaps also to the fact that he was an American 
working quietly at home in his own land, — is due his freedom 
from that kind of celebrity which would probably have hindered 
much more than it would have helped his true work. But it re- 
mains established, nevertheless, that he is recognized, by all com- 
petent students, to have been an authority second to none in his 
department of knowledge, and that by all who have had the happi- 
ness of being his pupils he is gratefully remembered as a teacher 
who, for more than twenty-five years, has been one of the most 
inspiring and lofty influences in Harvard University, teaching the 
method of loyally seeking truth in all departments of knowledge 
by his method in his own, and making evident the worth of 
knowledge and the way in which it should be sought and held by 
the simplicity and unselfishness of his daily life. 

A beautiful tribute to him appeared in “‘ The Boston Daily Ad- 
vertiser,” from the hand of Dr. O. W. Holmes, which we copy: 
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JEFFRIES WYMAN. 


It belongs to a later day and another hand to give to the public a fit- 
ting record of the life and labors of the student of nature and teacher of 
science whose loss we have been so suddenly called upon to deplore. 
But it does not seem out of place to set down here a few words such as 
some one of us might have spoken at the side of the grave, in which we 
have just laid him, if that custom of other lands were known among 
us. 

It is hard to speak of a man so averse to all exaggeration, and so little 
disposed to over-rate himself, without fearing that we shall say more 
in his praise than he would be willing to hear, if he could listen to our 
eulogies. Yet how much that we could not say during his life comes of 
itself to our lips now that he can no longer shrink from the breath of 
praise ! 

We have lost in Prof. Wyman as nearly perfect a model of the student 
and teacher of science as we have ever known or are ever like to meet 
with. Never, to begin with, was a man more entirely surrendered to his 
work. He gave his life from his youth upward to the pursuit of natural 
science, as a missionary devotes himself to preaching his faith, or a 
martyr sacrifices all he has and is to it. To study the forms, the func- 
tions, the development of the animal creation, was the main business of 
his life. It offered a boundless and a worthy field for his fine intel- 
ligence. What, according to the Mosaic record, had taxed the powers 
of Omnipotence for two whole days and nights, a third of the entire 
creative period, must furnish study enough for the life of a single finite 
being. And it was a kind of natural religion with him to search out 
what was recorded in those great volumes, written all over with lessons 
from the Creator’s own hand. No social ambition, no desire of wealth, 
no pursuit of pleasure, no excuse of invalidism—and he was never 
strong, and for many years always ailing — was allowed to interfere with 
his self-consecration to his task. 

From first to last, from his early manhood to his ripe maturity, it ap- 
peared as if he never sought or found an idle moment. In truth, his 
pleasure was in the pursuit that he had chosen, and thus he could not 
get away from work without condemning himself to privation. If he 
wandered for what seemed a careless stroll his quick eye was always 
finding something strange or rare. It seemed as if nature knew her 
true lover, and was always sending him some curious token of her fond- 
ness, as to one who could value her favors as they deserved. He was 
sure to be in luck when any search was going on for any curious object, 
living or dead. Where others saw only pebbles and sand his micro- 
scopic sight would detect the chips of an Indian arrow-shaper, and he 
would presently pick up an arrow-head that generations of men had 
walked over without ever seeing. He knew the haunts of the lonely 
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creatures that skulk in out-of-the-way holes, or steal through the tangled 
thickets, or lurk in the dark pools, and made many a living thing that 
shunned the public gaze famous and immortal in the jars of his museum. 
Where othere saw nothing more than a stray clam-shell or two, he would 
detect a “kitchen-midden,” where a tribe of savages had lived hundreds 
of years ago, and left its recordin the gastrological strata through which 
he would soon be digging as if he had found a gold-mine. In those hot 
climates which he visited for health, he kept his eyes always on every- 
thing that stirred, and brought back from his walk a mighty toad ora 
monstrous rattlesnake as another might come home with a handful of 
orange-flowers or a branch of blossoming magnolia. In this way he 
became acquainted with and made known many curious points of struc- 
ture and functions in animals which had heretofore been little studied. 

He was, in a word, a natural observer, as another man is a natural 
painter or musician. Put him down anywhere, and his eye began taking 
the inventory of the natural objects about him, something in the same 
way in which White of Selborne looked round and catalogued the furni- 
ture of his unwalled dwelling-place. But he was not content with the 
good clergyman’s quiet way of observing nature. He was inquiring, 
aggressive, penetrating, importunate, persistent, until he had got out of 
the object he studied the secret it had to tell him. And what an eye he 
had for a hint, no matter how slight, beneath which lay hidden a record 
he was to decipher! No Indian ever followed a trail with a nicer sense 
than he brought to the study of a sliver of bone or a fragment of pot- 
tery. The kind of implement with which a jar was fashioned or orna- 
mented, the weapon with which a victim was slain, the mark of a can- 
nibal’s tooth, —any trace of this kind he recognized with a sagacity 
which can only be compared to that almost preternatural fineness of 
sense which enables a woman to draw conclusions from infinitesimals 
in which the differential calculus of a male philosopher would never 
suspect a meaning. 

Such sagacity is very often accompanied by two qualities which it is 
natural enough that it should breed: haste in coming to conclusions, and 
an over-estimate of one’s self which not rarely gets fed up to the dimen- 
sions of conceit. But with all his penetration Prof. Wyman was as cau- 
tious as a man could well be without timidity. He was so perfectly 
trustworthy in his statements, and safe in his conclusions, that while con- 
stantly adding new facts to what he had already learned and taught, he 
never, so far as we can remember, had to retract a statement to which 
he had once fairly committed himself. He was not timid, but he was 
notin a hurry. He knew that nature was patient, that she did the same 
thing over in the same way a great many times, and he felt that if she 
could afford to be leisurely in her operations he could afford to be 
patient in watching her. In his experiments on spontaneous generation 
he found his infusions became cloudy and betrayed the presence of life 
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after four hours’ boiling in his sealed flask. He announced the fact and 
went on experimenting. After sé#x hours’ boiling he failed to detect the 
presence of organisms in the fluids, and added this new fact to the 
record, not as final, but as the result of all his trials up to the date of 
the record. 

Always in his laboratory when he was not busy with out-of-door 
nature, the labors of his hands and the results of his accumulations 
gradually grew into that beautiful collection which is as truly his monu- 
ment as St. Paul’s is that of its architect. Here, more fully perhaps 
than in his printed contributions to science, are to be found embodied 
the discoveries and the ideas to which he was led by his searching 
observation and his skillful dissections. To be thoroughly appreciated, 
the objects displayed, classified, and carefully arranged in his museum, 
must be studied, as the great monumental collection of Hunter has been 
studied, by a mind not unlike his own in its attributes. The lessons are 
written out in full on his shelves, which are summed up briefly in his 
pages. To go through the treasures which his keen eye had discovered, 
and his nice hand had in a certain sense created, was a delight which no 
one who has enjoyed can ever forget. 

The foundation of the Archeological Museum, of which Prof. Wyman 
was appointed curator, gave a somewhat different turn to his studies in 
these later years. Archeology shades into ethnology, and this into 
physiology, in which he was already a master. He entered into this 
new field of labors singularly well prepared for it by his acquisitions as 
well as his tastes, and with an enthusiasm which had all the ardor of 
youth and all the sustained energy of matured power and long habits of 
systematic diligence. One could not look without admiration on the 
order and beauty which had arisen out of the chaos of antiquities and 
curiosities which had loaded the corridors and floors of Boylston Hall in 
the shape of huge unwieldy boxes, filled with all manner of battered 
relics, — skulls which had been cracked by Incas at their sacrifices ; 
bones which mourning relatives had split to get at their marrow; earthen 
pots which had done service at troglodyte banquets ; clothing and imple- 
ments and weapons and divinities from all parts of the earth and from all 
depths beneath the surface of the soil or the water. How exquisitely 
these objects have been arranged! how carefully they have been labeled 
in that neat, delicate, upright handwriting, so familiar to our eyes, all of 
us who have visited the collections in these later times can recall with 
gratification that so much has been done, — with grief that he is to be no 
longer the life of this new and most interesting department in our uni- 
versity. 

It would be premature and presumptuous, in a sketch like this, to 
attempt to weigh the absolute or relative value of his scientific labors. 
He worked side by side in the same institution of learning with one of 
the greatest masters of science whom this generation has known. He 
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made no pretensions to cover the whole broad field over which Agassiz 
extended his survey. He was not a systematizer. He never published 
a single volume, so far as we remember. He aimed to elucidate certain 
special points of structure and of function, and, when he had worked 
them out to his own satisfaction, he told in clear and concise language 
what he had seen, and how he had experimented, and what were his con- 
clusions. He never wrote a paper unless he had something of his own 
to tell, and he tried to make his account simple and brief where many 
scientific writers would have attempted to spread out their facts and 
inflate their inferences. 

His natural ingenuity helped him greatly in contriving the apparatus 
required in his researches. Among these a sphygmometor, or pulse- 
indicator, of his own invention, and an exquisite little arrangement by 
which he made more evident, and even measured the rapidity and force 
of the ciliary movement, come first to our remembrance. But in these 
‘few recollections only the writer’s unaided memory is consulted, and all 
that is recalled of him can not pretend to be more than a hint or two, 
here and there, to show those who have heard him named as one of 
whom we were all proud and whom we all cherished, and it might almost 
be said reverenced, what manner of man he was. 

And now, not forgetting the promise of temperate language implied at 
the beginning of these paragraphs, we say deliberately that a more beau- 
tiful and truly admirable character would be hard to find among the 
recorded lives of men of science. The basis of all was in his personal 
qualities, his absolute truthfulness, his great modesty, his amiable dis- 
position, his quiet enthusiasm, his inexhaustible patience. He never 
boasted, he never sneered, he never tired; he put forward no preten- 
sions to infallibility, though he was never caught making mistakes ; he 
was always exact and positive as to what he had seen, but willing to 
suspend his opinion, however tempting a generalization might offer itself, 
if it was only probable and not proved. He was prompt to recognize the 
merits of those whom he considered in any way his superiors, generous 
in his estimate of his equals, and a willing helper of all those who looked 
to him for any kind of knowledge he could impart. Ina word, he was 
always the same honest-minded, sagacious, unprejudiced, sweet-souled 
and gentle-mannered creature of God, whom it was a joy to meet, a privi- 
lege to listen to, a regret to part from; whom it is a sorrow beyond 


words to lose, and whom it will always be a precious inheritance to 
remember. 
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OF THINGS AT HOME, 


THE question of mixed schools at the South is a very important 
one, and is claiming public attention, particularly at this time, in 
connection with the civil rights bill. It is as unwise to look upon 
all those opposed to these schools as enemies to human rights, as 
it is, on the other hand, to consider those who favor them as un- 
practical theorists. 

It is a question which cannot and ought not to be decided has- 
tily .Movers for popular education must feel their way along, con- 
sulting the will of the people, hearing both sides of the question, 
and experimenting in quiet ways, so as to have some actual results 
torest upon. The Rev. W. George Dupee, of Kentucky, a colored 
man, editor of a paper and an eloquent preacher, speaks very 
earnestly on the subject. We have -not space for all, but will 
quote his concluding paragraphs : — 


“ Now we believe by education our people will secure to them every 
right civilly that they claim, or that justice demands, and until this is 
done you may pass laws until statute books will groan under the burden, 
and equal civil rights will not be enjoyed. But we verily believe that 
under the proposed law ten years will be bartered away in quarrelling, 
fighting, and killing, and our people will be in the same, if not in a more 
discouraging state, educationally, than they are to-day. And what good 
did any one ever do by working at a thing that cannot be accomplished 
and neglecting the thing that can be? What the colored people want is 
good school facilities, and it don’t make a particle of difference if they 
are not seated with the white children. We deny that justice cannot be 
done to the colored children unless they are in the same room with the 
whites. 

“ Mixed schools carry with them the idea of social equality, a subject 
that the colored people never think of or care about, as a general thing, 
unless the subject is introduced by some one who has an axe to grind, 
and who really has no very definite respect for the party thus approached. 
The colored people, that is those of our acquaintance, and they are not 
a few, don’t care enough about social equality, that is, with the whites, 
to induce them to ask what it means. We are gratified to know that our 
people generally have sense enough to know that without education they 
are not, and cannot be, the social equals of anybody else but those with- 
out education, and that with it they can be the equals of everybody that 
they wish to be. Equal school facilities are what we want, and we don’t 
desire it in the same house. 

“ Give us equal school facilities, and we colored people ask no more ; 

I! 
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and when the white and colored people go to the ballot-box and say by a 
majority we see the possibility of mixed schools, then, and until then, 
waste no more time stirring up bitter feelings between the races by un- 
wise legislation. Give us equal school facilities, and let us have peace.” 


We may not agree with these opinions, but the article has a 
manly tone of self respect which we like to see on the part of the 
blacks. Rev. Dr. Sears, agent of the Peabody Fund, made re- 
marks in a similar strain at a meeting in Virginia. He says, — 


“Some persons, through false views, may be in favor of seating the 
two races side by side on the same benches ; but can Congress compel 
both races to attend? No, it cannot. Some philanthropists, in urging 
the mixed school system, are in earnest in their efforts to benefit a poor, 
ignorant race; but the question is, Will it benefit them?” Among the 
representatives of twelve States whom he had met at Washington he only 
found one who was in favor of mixed schools, and he was from South 
Carolina. The great majority of those favoring the civil rights bill desire 
only that the colored race shall have equal educational facilities with the 
whites. Many of the senators who voted for it were hoping all the time 
it would be defeated, and they will not vote for it again. Many of those 
who voted in favor of its passage had told him that if it did not pass 
last session it was dead, and that there would be no trouble about it 
hereafter. 


We must give the other view of the question, in an extract from 
an article proceeding from Howard University, Washington, 
printed in “ The Advance: — 


‘Schools which tend to separate the children of the country in their 
feelings, aspirations, and purposes; which foster and perpetuate senti- 
ments of caste, hatred, and ill-will; which breed a sense of degradation 
on the one part, and of superiority on the other; which beget clannish 
notions, rather than teach and impress, as an omnipresent and living 
principle and faith, that we are all Americans,—in no wise realize our 
ideal of common schools, while they are contrary to the spirit of our laws 
and institutions. 

“Two separate school systems, tolerating discriminations in favor of one 
class against another, inflating on the one part, degrading on the other,— 
two separate school systems, even tolerating such state of feeling and 
sentiment on the part of the classes instructed respectively in accordance 
therewith, cannot educate these classes to live harmoniously together, 
meeting the responsibilities and discharging the duties imposed by a 
common government in the interest of a common country. 

“The object of the common school is twofold. In the first place, it 
should bring to every child, especially the poor child, a reasonable de- 
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gree of elementary education. In the second place, it should furnish a 
common education, one similar and equal, to all pupils attending it. 
Thus furnished, our sons enter upon business or professional walks with 
an equal start in life. Such education the government owes to all 
classes of the people, and it is very fortunate that a public spirit, favora- 
ble to the establishment of schools wherein this work is accomplished, is 


becoming prevalent to an extent hertofore unknown, particularly in our 
own country.” 


The question, however, as we take it, is not one of social caste 
so much as of race. The opposers of mixed schools would prob- 
ably speak thus. The common schools have been made up of the 
same races, however, wide their social distinctions. If they inter- 
marry in the end, as the last result of co-education, no harm to 
civilization comes, but only a reinvigoration of the national stock. 
But here we have these masses of colored people who ought not 
to have been brought to the country, who should have been civi- 
lized on their own soil of Africa. Physiology tells us that the in- 
termingling of races is not desirable. Can we not give them all 
their civil rights, and Christian and neighborly fellowship, without 
endangering the relation of the two races? We might cite in 
answer the case of the Spaniards and the Moors in the South of 
Spain. Nothing could exceed the old hate of the ancient Span- 
iard for the Moors, and yet it is a fact that many a beautiful 
woman now in Seville is proud of her half Moorish descent. 

There is also the old question of where the distinction is going 
to end, and the Northern difficulties in our common schools, and 
threats of different parties, might be much aggravated if a door 
“were once opened to separation. We are inclined to think that 
our noble departed Senator, who was accused so often of being 
visionary, will be found in the future to be right on this question, 
as he was on so many others. 

The duty of the Church to the active life of the American 
people is well and liberally set forth in an article, a portion of 
which we cut from “ The Standard of the Cross; ’’? — 


“To all this intensity of national life, the Church must respond, if the 
Church would keep pace with the nation. Sometimes it would seem as 
though we were too indifferent to those forms of life which pre-eminently 
characterize the American nation. What thoughtful man but will say 
that it is wise to study his own time and people more earnestly than other 
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ages and nations? So the Church in this country, whilst holding the 
Mother Church in England in a high spirit of reverence, whilst keeping 
closely to ancient models, has its especial work to do upon the hearts 
and homes of American citizens. It is our duty to see that our pulpits 
reach these men, consumed by the cares of business, with the faith of 
the Cross. It is our duty to see that the Church lays strong moulding 
hands upon the warm quick life of the nation, and gives it shape for 
Divine work and service. The moment that we go back, even for the 
purest reasons, to revive an effete system of worship, or arrange cere- 
monials on medieval models, that moment the men of the nation will be 
ready to pass us by, and turn to worship God in some simple way. We 
do not mean that the Church should simply follow the temper of the 
times, and be ready to yield to every popular demand, but that she should 
strive to lead the nation by being heartily en rapport with it, rather than 
by slowly following behind the nation and attempting to restrain the 
eager anxious life. 

“ As a people we are impatient of authority. Old precedents do not 
satisfy us. We take but one step back, — Is the title, the custom, the 
law, founded upon right? We like to touch the roots of things, and are 
impatient of the system that hinders our thorough investigations. Some- 
times we go about it rudely, but our aim is apt to be high, and the prin- 
ciple upon which we estimate men and things by actual worth is fair and 
sure. One may see how our dread of authority is perhaps one of the 
ways in the Divine economy to balance the over-estimates of older na- 
tions rooted in their ancient prejudices. 

“In a cold critical way men turn to the Church, and demand, — not 
how much of history, how valuable a succession, how illustrious an 
ancestry, how well endorsed a creed or doctrine it has, — but measuring 
simply by the word of truth and the necessities of the hour, require prac- 
tical answers to practical questions. Are you, as a church, making men 
who are in the midst of work and worry, conscious of the current ofa 
high spiritual life? Are you touching the crime, the misery, the sad- 
ness of these homes with the hopeful spirit of Christ? Are you making 
the days brighter, the nights shorter, by illustrious examples of holiness 
and saintliness? Are your preachers preaching Jesus Christ? Are they 
ministering to actual wants, and relieving those who bear the burdens of 
trial and sorrow? How much we all need to hear these questions, and 
to heed them!” 


The Bishop of Alabama, in his annual address, looks calmly and 
philosophically upon the variations of belief around him and allays 
the fears of his co-religionists. His arguments, however, in 
illustrating the catholicity of his church, are precisely those which 
are used by our opponents to prove the utter skeptical tendency 
of Unitarianism. He says, — 
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“The fact is,—that every heresy and subsequent schism has its germ 
in some perverted or partial truth. Errors in doctrine are not so much 
pure inventions as perversions of some original truths. Consequently, 
if any particular truth be not held, there is no perversion of it possible. 
In this connection, I quote from one of my published sermons, and the 
extract has an increasing significance in the progress of the present dis- 
cussion : ‘The present diverse movements of thought in our midst are 
most pregnant proofs and illustrations of the catholicity, the wholeness — 
of this branch of Christ’s Church. For it must be considered that none 
but a body truly catholic could be susceptible of such diverse move- 
ments. For example, if the doctrine of the Intermediate State were not 
held, there could be no room for the doctrine of Purgatory ; if there were 
no reverence for the blessed Virgin, there could be no room for Mari- 
olatry ; if there were no recognition of the departed faithful in the Com- 
munion of Saints, there could be no room for their Invocation ; if the 
Sacraments were not retained, there could be no development of Sacra- 
mentarianism’ (and I might insert here —- if virtue or grace is denied to 
the Sacrament of Baptism, there would be no footing for the doctrine of 
Baptismal Regeneration). ‘If the Unity of the Godhead were not held, 
there could be no Unitarianism ; if the Holy Evangel were not taught, 
there could be no Evangelicalism; if Reason were permitted no scope, 
there could be no room for Rationalism. In a word, if there were no 
life, there could be no disease and no death.’ 

The attempt to prevent a liability to error by eliminating or denying 
or suppressing any truth of which it is a perversion, may be successful, 
but it will be at a cost of mutilation. If that truth bea vital part of the 
whole, system of truth, the result of such elimination or denial would be 
as if the lungs should be destroyed in order to guard against pneumonia ; 
and if the principle were consistently and fully carried out, it would be 
as if life should be destroyed in order to render disease impossible.” 


M. PP. La 
OF THINGS ABROAD. 


Tue Commission appointed by the Synod in Switzerland for the 
revision of the Catechism are undergoing severe criticism from the 
extreme orthodox party. To give an example of the nature of 
their criticism, in many cases where the Commission use the word 
“ evangile,’’ in the sense that St. Paul and other writers use it, 
as expressing in a large way the divine Gospel of Jesus, the critics 
desire to substitute the word “ Bible,’’ thus giving to the mere let- 
ter of the word the fullness and power which dwell with the truth 
itself. The distinction may seem at first sight small ; but it really 
involves all the points of difference between the Ultra Orthodox 
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Party in Switzerland and the Liberals. There are undoubtedly 
extremists on both sides, — in the Protestant and Catholic churches 
of Europe. Father Hyacinthe has recently been in Belgium, 
where he made a public statement of the principles of the reform 
movement in the Catholic Church. Ex-Canon Mouls, formerly 
honorary Canon in the Cathedral at Bordeaux, and now editor of 
a paper, ‘‘ La Renovation,’’ at Brussels, has answered him in his 
columns in a way which shows how far the mind swings forward 
after having been long kept back by the superstitions and tyranny 
of Roman Catholicism. He says, “ Your Catholic reform is stricken 
with death as well as the Ultramontanism, which is not essentially 
distinct from it, despite its anathemas. . . . Back with all revealed 
religion! Viva Theism or natural religion! . . . In the matter of 
religion there are no middle terms. We must choose between Ro- 
man Catholicism and Theism,—that is to say, between reason 
and faith.’” The ex-Canon is excusable for his rebound from the 
mummeries of the Old Church; but we shall still, in spite of his 
spirited charge, prefer that very middle ground of Father Hya- 
cinthe and all the great religious lights of the age. 

Prof. Viollier, one of the editors of ‘‘ L’Alliance Liberale,’’ of 
Geneva, whose article appears in this number, is doing a good 
work for Protestantism, and reconciling the opposing tendencies. 
We quote from an article, in the last number of that paper, which 
is probably from his pen : — 


“Nous avons entendu la Démocratie et l’Eglise. Maintenant, ne 
dirons-nous pas aussi noter pensée? Oui, nous la dirons franchement, 
comme il convient & des libres-penseurs chrétiens et & des democrates 
sincéres.. Au nom de la foi indépendante qui nous a faits religieux et 
au nom des convictions politiques qui nous lient & la Sociéte moderne, 
nous n’hésitons pas a dire: Ni la Démocratie, ni l’Eglise, n’ont pleine- 
ment raison. Si c’est une erreur manifeste que de repousser le Christia- 
nisme, la religion, par cela seul qu’ils ont la forme dogmatique, il n’est 
pas moins condamnable de s’insurger contre la société actuelle, sous le 
prétexte que ses tendances, ses aspirations, menacent les croyances tra- 
ditionnelles. A l’un et A l’autre adversaire, nous opposons le christia- 
nisme de Jésus, la religion adaptée & la conscience moderne, la foi qui 
nous posséde.” 


The Kaiserswerth Normal School was founded in the year 1836 
by the late Pastor Theodore Fliedner. Some recent accounts of 
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it are well worthy of attention. He himself would never say 
founded ;” he called it “revived’’ from the old apostolic times, 
when an order of good women, widows or unmarried, called “ Dea- 
conesses,”’ was established to take care of the poor and sick, and 
instruct the children, and attend to many duties in the early Chris- 
tian Church. Paul speaks of these true Yoke-fellows in the Gos- 
pel. There were as many as thirty or forty in the Church of St. 
Chrysostom at Constantinople. This order is said to have existed 
down to the twelfth century. It was lost in the obscurity of the 
middle ages. Luther made an attempt to revive it among the 
women who were cast forth from the convents, uncared for and 
without occupation, during the Reformation. It remained, how- 
ever, for the fervent and zealous man of whom we speak to estab- 
lish the Kaiserwerth Mother-House, which has now a hundred and 
fifty branch houses in Europe and Asia, served by Deaconesses, 
trained to all kinds of philanthropic work. Women of all ranks 
and degrees of education enter these houses and become teaching- 
sisters and nursing-sisters. They can, if they prefer, serve their 
apprenticeship in the garden, the apothecary department, or the 
kitchen. There are about five hundred Deaconesses now in exist- 
ence. Many of them are in hospitals, reform schools, infant homes, 
and prisons, working without pay. When they are hired by the 
Government, they receive about fifty dollars, paid to the establish- 
ment. Many of them are scattered in different parts of the world, 
but they return fondly to their old home at festival and other 
times. Each Deaconess receives every year from the Mother- 
House two dark-blue print dresses, four caps, four large linen 
collars, and several blue linen aprons. Every five years she 
receives a blue merino dress, worn only on Sundays and festival 
days. All her luxuries are paid for by herself out of an allowance 
of about twenty dollars. They are not allowed to receive presents, 
except very simple ones from each other at holiday seasons, when 
their innocent cheer has something in it of the simplicity and 
beauty of Christ’s little ones, removed from the pomps and shows 
of life, and living, not to be ministered unto, but to minister. 

Our Episcopal brethern understand the art of enlisting their 
young people in good works, associated with the church, so that 
they learn to love the church from the very fact that they are 
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serving her. There is no denomination in the world, we believe, 
that does more philanthropic work than our own ; but we would 
like to see it less scattered, more concentrated, more fondly asso- 
ciated with the beautiful sacraments of our faith, and stimulated 
with the brotherly and sisterly fellowship of the Church of Christ. 

Miss Leigh, an English lady, has established a Home in Paris 
for English governesses who find themselves alone and without 
protection in that great city. Some years ago— before the pres- 
ent undertaking — she was in the habit of having Sunday afternoon 
Bible readings with girls employed in the shops, ending the read- 
ings with a free dinner. The Home has now been established in 
its present form about eighteen months. Girls of all classes in life, 
and of any creed, are admitted there. The building needs enlarge- 
ment, and Miss Leigh is at present appealing to her friends and 
the public for aid. 

The Holy Synod of Greece has lately made choice of a new 
archbishop, at Athens, in place of the “‘ most excellent ’’ Theophi- 
lus. The new Archbishop Procopius appears to be a man of great 
simplicity and modesty. He refused several times to be a candi- 
date, saying that the church required some one of more character 
and firmer health than he ; but this lowliness of spirit seems to have 
made him more sought. He persisted to the last in his refusal ; 
but the Synod went on and elected him, and he was influenced by 
the King’s personal wishes, at last, to accept. The ceremony was 
very grand, the Archbishop and the other members of the Synod 
being met at the door of the Cathedral by all the clergy of Athens, 
and conducted to the Episcopal throne, with the other prelates on 
his right. A processional hymn, ‘ Blessed is He that cometh in 
the Name of the Lord,’ was sung, and the following address was 
made by the Synod : — 


“ To the Most Holy and Wise Archbishop of Constantinople, New Rome, 
and Ccumenical Patriarch, Lord Anthimus, the Holy Synod of 


Greece: 

“The honored Metropolitan of Athens, and President of the Holy 
Synod of the Church of Greece, Theophilus, having gone to his God, 
the throne of our most holy metropolis stood vacant. The Synod, deeply 
and most justly moved at the loss of a prelate so worthy of honor, and so 
apostolic in his life, his manners, and his character, blessed God in the 
trial, and earnestly besought him to enlighten and guide it to the choice 
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of a successor worthy to govern His Church, And having besought in 
faith the true enlightenment of the Holy Ghost, with one voice and one 
mind we have voted that he who has been till now the Most Reverend 
Archbishop of Messania, Procopius, was such an one,—a man who, 
from his very youth, has consecrated himself to the service of the 
Church, given to the careful study of the sacred writings, and through- 
out his long pastorate has shown himself approved in everything. We 
have laid this, our choice, according to the rule which has obtained 
amongst us, before our most serene king, who, finding our choice pious 
and good, has accepted it, and confirmed our action with his high 
approval. And so, with the Divine help and assistance, the aforesaid 
Archbishop of Messania, Procopius, having been translated from that 
See, has been canonically enthroned as Metropolitan of Athens and 
President of the Holy Synod of the Church of Greece. Wishing, then, 
to inform of this both your Holiness and all the Most Reverend Hier- 
archy with you, we send this letter of friendship, following the custom 
and rule given to the Church by the Apostles and Fathers. 

“On this happy occasion, as indeed always, fulfilling a pious and 
sacred duty, we pray God the All-Merciful that He may long preserve 
your Holiness in health and strength, and that the Church, so holily 
and wisely ruled, may be superior to all plots and harm.” 


The Papal Nuncio in Brazil has received a very spirited answer 
from the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in response to his protest 
against the judgment pronounced on the two Bishops of Para and 
Olinda. The following concluding sentences are in Italics: ‘“ The 
Tribunal which has judged the Right Reverend the Bishop of 
Olinda, and which is to judge the Bishop of Para, is the Supreme 
Court of the Empire, competent by virtue of our laws, and this 
competence does not depend upon the opinion of any foreign au- 
thority whatever. Your Excellency will permit me, then, to say 
that the protest of the Nuncio Apostolic is out of order and null, 
and as such can have no effect.’’ 

We have received another letter, addressed to Mr. Lowe, from 
our zealous missionary in India, Mr. Dall. His labors are various, 
as he puts his hand to whatsoever he findeth to do, and doeth it 
with all his might. We have seen two letters of his published in 
the “ Indian Mirror” and the ‘‘ Indian Daily News,’’ which show 
how his fervid and earnest mind is coming in contact with the 
Eastern world. His four schools were opened on the 8th of June. 
Miss Chamberlain was to arrive in Calcutta the next day. Two 


letters which he has sent us are interesting: one from a native 
12 
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Hindoo from Bombay, who speaks longingly of his desire to aid in 
the spread of Christian truth, and of his inability for want of 
means ; the other from an English minister, of the Union Chapel in 
Calcutta, who expresses great interest in Unitarianism, and hopes 
that the Unitarians in America will not be led away from the spirit 
of Channing. He says, “I have often thought that between him 
and Trinitarians there was little beyond a mere war of words.” 
Mr. Dall sends us a specimen of a Brahmin thread, cut from the 
neck of a Brahmin friend, each knot in it being tied with a prayer 
to a protecting goddess. 

The famine, the “ Hindoo Patriot” says, has produced a re- 
former in the person of Pundit Ajoodya Prasad, who has taught 
the Tirhootia Brahmin that work is worship. He is himself a 
Brahmin of high caste, and is Circle Officer of Putrahee, in Tir- 
hoot, where these Brahmins are particularly numerous. He prac- 
tically showed them, by using the hoe and pickaxe himself, that 
he did not consider this species of labor derogatory to his caste ; 
and the result has been that there, are now over two hundred 
of the poorest members of the caste cheerfully working on the 
relief works, and earning an honest livelihood, instead of subsisting 
upon public charity. 

M. P. L. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Recent Theological Publications in Germany. 


1. Symbolik des Mosaischen Cultus von Dr. Carl Christian Wil- 
liam Felix Baehr. The first volume of the second edition of this 
great work of Baehr is a great improvement upon the first edition. 
The editor has availed himself of the results of recent criticism and 
discovery. His book is full of learning and seems to exhaust the sub- 
ject. The six hundred and two pages contain a mine of information. 
It is in seven chapters. The first treats generally of the Mosaic 
worship and its relation to the heathen methods. The second treats 
of the construction of the Sanctuary.. The third, of its materials. 
The fourth, of its colors and ornaments. The fifth, of the Holy of 
Holies and its furniture. The sixth, of the utensils of the Holy 
Place. The seventh, of the Outer Court and its furniture. There is 
an acute dissertation on the Cherubim. The book ought to be trans- 
lated. 

2. Dr. J. Wellhausen, Professor at Greifswald, in a volume of 
one hundred and sixty-four pages (Die Pharisaéer und die Sad- 
ducéer) makes some new statements about these rival Jewish sects. 
The Scribes and the Pharisees, he thinks, are of the same party, — 
the sanctimonious men, popular, because they are supposed to hold the 
divine secrets and to interpret the Law. The Sadducees are aristo- 
cratic, more of a political than of a religious kind. Their priestly 
dignity is political. They are opposed to the Pharisees as the kings 
and magistrates of Judah and Israel were opposed to the prophets. 
Their rejection of the resurrection doctrine came rather from anti- 
pathy to the Pharisees than from any actual skepticism. They were 
worldly men, and prized too much the good things of the present 
life to care much about another life. Wellhausen is self-sufficient, 
and is a sharp critic, but his book is worth reading. 

3. Dr. G. Christian von Hoffmann in his new volume of Die Hei- 
lige Schrift neuen Testaments zusammerhaengend, Part 6, discusses 
the letters of Paul to Timothy and Titus. There is no preface to the 


volume, but a very full table of contents. The notes are wanting, 
the references are scanty, and the discussion is diffuse and prolix. 
Trifles are dwelt upon. The criticism is mostly verbal. But some 
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difficult points are well handled. The genuineness of the Epistles is 
assumed. The commentary on the Titus Epistle comes first. The 
narrative is continuous, and there are no chapters. The book cannot 
be regarded as a very valuable addition to Biblical Literature. 

4. The idea of Julius Decke’s book (Die Goldenen Worte des 
neuen Testamentes) is not new. It belongs to the class of edification 
books, or as the good deacon himself calls it of “ Life books,” (Ein 
Christliches Lebensbuch). He first arranges the words of Jesus: 
1. What Jesus says of his relation to God; 2. What he says of him- 
self as Saviour; 3. What he says about the kingdom of heaven, in 
sermon or parable; 4. What he tells his followers to be and do; 5. 
What virtues he specially commands; 6. What he says about Eternal 
Life. The second part of the book arranges the golden words of the 
Apostles, about God, about Christ, about the Church, about the 
Christian Life, about the Life Eternal. The second half is consider- 
ably larger than the first. The selections are well made, mean what 
they are said to mean, and the volume will be found convenient for 
practical use. 

5. Dr. J. H. A. Ebrard, in his scientific justification of Christianity, 
(Wissenschaftliche Rechtfertigung des Christenthums), takes an apolo- 
getic tone. His general purpose is to test the eternal truth of Chris- 
tianity by the facts of nature and human consciousness. He discusses 
first the essence of the Christian religion, what are its postulates, 
what the moral law means, what is the doctrine of human nature, 
the human will, the human personality, the power of knowing God, 
the essence and origin of sin, the work of redemption, the doctrine 
of God in the soul. The second part tries and refutes the several 
anti-Christian systems: 1. The system which denies any organic life 
power; 2. The denial of design in nature; 3. The theory of evolu- 
ton and spontaneous generation; 4. The denial of free will; 5. Pan- 
theism. There is a tone of self-sufficiency in the book, but the learn- 
ing is ample, and much of the pleading is very ingenious, if not con- 
vincing. 

6. Prof. Vilmar of Marburg was a scholar of rare gifts, in spite of 
his dogmatism. All that he wrote will be worth reading. And Dr. 
K. W. Piderit has done good service in bringing out an edition of his 
lectures. (Dogmatik-Akademische Vorlesungen). The first volume 
is in two parts, one covering the whole ground of theology, and 
angelology, and demonology; the other, dealing with anthropology, 
the condition of man, sin and the fall, and the consequences of the fall. 
The orthodoxy of the volume is decided, but not sava ge. 11] 
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large show of Hebrew learning in it. Vilmar takes pride in being a 
demonstrator of facts more than a theological rhetorician. Yet he 
assumes the dogmas of the creed with very inadequate proof. He 
insists that the Christian and Jewish God are one, and finds the Trin- 
ity in the Hebrew metaphors. He believes heartily in devils, and is a 
literalist as an interpreter. 

7. “Lose Blaetter der Zeit. Von einen Lehrling im Dienste der 
Anthropologie,” is the title of an anonymous publication of three 
tracts, in which the questions of the time are handled in a calm, 
judicial, impartial manner, very hostile to sectarianism and prejudice. 
The writer is evidently radical in his opinions, but has no antipathy 
to Christianity. He regards this as, on the whole, better than the 
heathen religions in spite of all the woe and crime which it has 
caused. In the third tract there are copious extracts from the 
Fathers and the recerd of Councils. The style of the tracts is excel- 
lent, and the question of the soul and its destiny is eloquently dis- 
cussed. 


Gleanings. William P. Lunt, D.D. 


This is the simple announcement on the titlepage of a most modest 
little volume, beautiful in its typographical form, on fair paper, which 
will awake sweet and gracious memories in all of those into whose 
hands alone it is designed to fall. On a page bearing the cross and 
crown, it is dedicated as follows: “For his Parishioners whom he 
loved, wherever they may be found, these remembered paragraphs 
and verses are gathered by his affectionate Daughter, Mary E. Lunt.” 
And those who loved Dr. Lunt, without having been numbered in his 
pastoral flock, will claim the privilege of his parishipners as they 
fondly turn the pages. 

Not all our readers share our reminiscences. Therefore we will 
try to set forth some of them. William Parsons Lunt preceded Dr. 
Dewey in the ministry of the church of the Messiah in New York, 
and afterwards became the colleague and the successor of the Rev. 
Mr. Whitney as pastor of the First Church in Quincy. Suffering 
from impaired health, though still retaining his office, he left his home 
on the last day of the year 1856, to realize the dream-wish of his life, 
by a visit to the East. He was then in his fifty-second year. He 
grew ill on his arrival at Sinai, but was carried, with all the tender- 
ness of which the means and the circumstances at hand admitted, to 
Akabah, the ancient haven of Ezion-Geber. There “he struck the 
sail of his modest life and gave back a thoughtful soul to God.” He 
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was buried in the desert sand, March 21, 1857. A beautiful memo- 
rial tablet, with an inscription written by his cherished friend, Rev. 
Dr. N. L. Frothingham, whose words of requiem we have fust copied, 
was affixed by his friends to the front wall of his church in Quincy, 
the solid granite temple, opposite to the stately marble monuments 
crowned with busts of the elder and the younger President Adams. 

As we write those last words we recall the delightful relation of 
intimacy, respect, and confidence which existed between Dr. Lunt 
and his venerated parishioner, John Quincy Adams. The minister 
had built for himself a comfortable scholarly home on the brow of a 
charming hill, overlooking the scenes of his work. But he used to 
say to his friends, that he valued most the signature of the ex-Presi- 
dent to the free deed of gift which made the land beneath and around 
his dwelling his own. We remember to have heard from Mr. Adams, 
at his own table, his strongly worded statement that he regarded Dr. 
Lunt as unrivalled by all the preachers to whom he had listened, all 
over Christendom, for exquisite graces of scholarship, unction, appro- 
priate fervors and the most effective qualities of 4 Christian teacher. 
To those who may now be reading the Journals of Mr. Adams, and 
who have noticed what a diligent, critical, earnest, and discriminating 
man he was in listening to, appreciating, and commenting upon pulpit 
exercises, in this country and over Europe, his emphatic praise was of 
full significance. It fell to Dr. Lunt to deliver in his church, before 
the Congressional Committee, the funeral discourse over the remains 
of the honored and well-scarred patriot, when they were brought from 
Washington for interment in his native village. Many will recall the 
expressions of amazed and sober surprise and high appreciation with 
which that discourse, “ by a country minister,” was commented on by 
the public men who listened to it. 

Those who remain of the brotherhood of the Boston Association 
of Ministers, as it was, say a quarter of a century ago, will recall, 
with fond retrospections, their annual visit, in the month of July, to 
the home of Dr. Lunt, and with what a grave kindliness of dignity 
and cordiality they were received. The somewhat inadequate photo- 
graph presentment of his features, which we have as the frontispiece 
of this little volume, is more faithful to the darkened aspect of his 
features, on which disease and pain had made their traces, than to the 
Christian scholar’s signature of refined and spiritual purity and 
heavenward thinkings. The charm of his utterances was alike of 
matter and of tone. Sedate musings upon high themes, and choice 
readings from the selecter treasures of saintliness and wisdom, with a 
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true poet’s range and nutriment of fancy, were the furnishings and 
endowings of his rich nature. His smile was easy, genial, and full ; 
his laugh infrequent, but had volume when occasionally indulged. 

“Gleanings” is the title which his daughter has chosen for selec- 
tions, all too brief and rare, from the writings which he left in prose, 
and from the occasional indulgences of his pen in verse, which had 
already been put in print, as prepared for days and scenes of observ- 
ance. He delivered before the P. B. K., at Cambridge, in 1837, a 
poem to which he gave the title of “ Psyche.” He comes before us 
most vividly as a poet as we listened to his own reading in the 
open air, on the greensward, by the foundation walls of the Sailors’ 
Snug Harbor, at Quincy, of his beautiful ode for that occasion. That 
fine summer day, with its gathered groups of merchants and men of 
mark, to initiate a kindly refuge for seamen, was in charming ac- 
cord with the golden tones and the melodious rhythm of the poet. 
The venerable President Quincy had come from his neighboring man- 
sion, and to help his dulled hearing stood with his hand at his ear, 
close by the side of Dr. Lunt, that he might lose no word of that 
lyric of Massachusetts Bay. 

The contents of this modest volume, both prose and verse, are as 
fair and adequate as more extended pages would be, for presenting 
alike to friends and strangers the marked characteristics of Dr. Lunt’s 
genius as a thinker and a writer. A chaste and grave dignity, a fine 
and pure simplicity, and a fullness of apprehension of scriptural 
themes and truths, with the severest delicacy and fitness of style, 
mark his periods and his lines. His fondness for the old founts of 
Hebrew imagery and phraseology, akin to his conservative preference 
in matters and forms of worship, are strikingly indicated by the pecul- 
iarities of the “Christian Psalter,” complied by him, and issued in 
1841 for the service of the sanctuary. 

From the earliest settlement of Massachusetts Bay, there was a 
relation of very intimate ecclesiastical fellowship between the First 
Church of Boston and that of Quincy, then Braintree. This ancient 
tie was fondly recognized and held in regard by Dr. Frothingham, in 
his pastorate of the former, and it was made especially tender for 
him by his affection for Dr. Lunt. While Dr. Frothingham was still 
in his vigor he was temporarily confined for a few weeks to his cham- 
ber. He turned the restraints of his seclusion to the composition on 
his bed —to be written out when he again sat in his study —of a 
poetical characterization of half a dozen of his special ministerial 
friends who were wont to visit and cheer him. The following is his 
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portraiture of Dr. Lunt. The designation of him as “a rural bishop” 
distinguishes him from the others of the group whose ministry was 
in a city. 
A “rural bishop” now, 
With pale and furrowed brow, 
Draws up his chair beside my bed. 
The cloudy orb Saturn 
Drips from its leaden urn 
Its damps on his fine nature and clear head. 


Long will he silent sit 

If no inspiring fit 
Rouse him to animated speech. 

His low, unfrequent laugh, 

Half gay and plaintive half, ; 
Rolls like grave ocean toying with the beach. 


But give a quickening theme, 
And wake his soul from dream, 
And you shall feel what magic power 
Of skilled melodious tongue, 
And energies full strung, 
Has genius in its high, ascendant hour. 


Rhetor and poet too, 
With taste severely true, 
He writes for those who can judge well ; 
But when his periods glance 
With burning utterance, 
Both taught and untaught feel the binding spell. 


Introduction to the Teaching of Living Languages, without Grammar 
or Dictionary. By L. Sauveur, Ph.D., LL.D. Boston: Schen- 
hof and Meller; &c. 1874. 

Dr. Sauveur is well known in this community as a teacher whose 
new and original method has achieved surprising results. This little 
pamphlet is an exposition of his system, for the benefit of other 
teachers, and is introductory to his work in French, entitled “ Causer- 
ies avec mes éléves.” It will convince its readers that in learning 
modern languages, at least, there is a “ royal road to knowledge.” 


The Nobility of Knowledge. An address delivered before the Free In- 
stitute at Worcester, Mass., July 28, 1874. By Josiah P. Cooke, 
Jr. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 1874. 

It is an encouraging sign of the times when a student of Prof. 

Cooke’s eminence comes forward with friendly sympathy and encour- 
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agement for men engaged in the practical work of life. In this ad- 
dress, reprinted from “ The Popular Science Monthly,” for September , 
the highest idea of the value of knowledge for its own sake is impressed 
on a body of cultivated working-men, and the practical worth of what 
is seemingly the most unpractical knowledge is shown by the story of 
Galvani and of Copernicus. The underlying thought of the whole 
address is that with whose enunciation it closes, — that the highest 
ideal is the most necessary reality, and that this ideal is revealed in 
4 the Life which makes Christianity known. 


Poems. By Celia Thaxter. New York: Hurd & Houghton. Cam- 

bridge: Riverside Press. 1874. 

This enlarged edition of Mrs. Thaxter’s poems will be weleome to 
many readers. These poems are full of a tender melancholy: we do 
not think it dwells in the mind of the writer, but simply that the 
pensive voices of the sea which she loves so much have given the key 
note to her verses, which have mostly been writen within the sound 
of its waves. 


Joseph Tuckerman on the Elevation of the Poor. A selection from 
his Reports as Minister at Large in Boston, with an Introduction 
by E. E. Hale. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1874. 

We are glad to see a reprint of these valuable reports of Dr. 
Tuckerman, with an introduction by Mr. Hale. Nothing better has 
been said on these subjects since the writer’s death. The successive 
chapters treat of, The Need of, and the Qualification Required in 
Ministers for the Poor; Who are the Poor? the Wages Given to the 
Poor; Means for Relieving the Poor; the Tendencies of Cities to an 
Accumulation of Poverty and Vice; Neglected Children; and the 
\ Public Relief of the Poor. The volume concludes with a short 
biographical sketch of Dr. Tuckerman, and a Report of the New 
York City Council of Political Reform upon Compulsory Education. 


Reception of Dr. Benjamin A. Gould by his fellow-citizens of Boston 
and vicinity, June 22,1874. Pp. 32. Boston: printed by Rand, 
Avery, & Co. 1874. 

This handsome pamphlet contains the most interesting account 
given by Dr. Gould, at the public reception by which he was fitly 
greeted on his return from an absence of four years from America, 
of his astronomical labors in the Argentine Republic under the en- 
couragement of the enlightened President Sarmiento, and of his brill- 
iant conquests among the stars of the Southern heavens. 

13 
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Perry's Bible Manual. Manual of Bible Selections and Responsive 
Exercises for Public and Private Schools, Sabbath, Mission and 
Reform Schocls, and family worship. By Mrs. S. B. Perry. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. New York: Lee, Shepard, & Dilling- 
ham. 1874. 

This little volume has been very well prepared, and shows a good 
deal of taste and discrimination, with a desire for Christian Unity. 
We think the book would be better if more condensed. The first 
half, being responsive lessons and exercises, could not be improved. 
The headings are well chosen and stamp the lessons upon the mind 
of the child. The last half is made up of general Bible selections 
which are long, and might as well be got from the Bible itself. The 
main thing, in our opinion, is to give the child in school, for a few 
moments, the spirit of holy resolve and devotion. That we think 
would be accomplished by the first half of this book, and its smaller 
size would enable him more easily to become familiar with its con- 
tents. The narrative portions, of the last half, taken from the Old 
and New Testaments, however valuable, are in our opinion better 
suited for lessons in the Sunday school and at home. 


Prayer and the Prayer Gauge. By Mark Hopkins, D.D. Pp. 48. 

New York: Dood & Mead. 

The definitions given in this discourse of the terms Natural, Super- 
natural, and Miraculous, will doubtless be questioned ; but the state- 
ments that God can vary the order of events as man can, and that it 
is reasonable to believe that the Divine Will can act as directly upon 
matter as our wills act upon the muscles of our own bodies, will 
hardly be challenged by any theist. The criticism of Prof. Tyndall’s 
conception of the “ physical value of prayer” as evinced in the pro- 
posed scientific test, is characterized by all the terseness of statement 
and clearness of illustration which has won such Gatinstion for Dr. 
Hopkins as a preacher and theologian. 


Phantasmion. A Fairy Tale By Sara Coleridge. With an Intro- 
ductory Preface by Lord Coleridge, Lord Chief Justice of the 
Court of Common Pleas. Pp. 348. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
1874. 

This is a reprint of a book written nearly forty years ago, which 
was never very widely known, and long since forgotten by the read- 
ing world. Though the work of a woman of great gifts and beautiful 
character, we cannot predict for it now a very hearty or general wel- 
come. Certainly, its genius is of the last century. It may be ques- 
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tioned whether even a new Pilgrim’s Progress, or Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainment, would command a great success in our day ; and this 
book lacks both the homely vigor of the one and the absorbing inter- 
est of the other. It is easy to believe the statement of the preface, 
that it was written upon a sick bed. The plot is slight and tortuous, 
the narrative long, and monotonous in incident; the characters, 
human and supernatural, numerous and much alike; with strange, 
polysyllabic, and often unmeaning names. But the style is clear and 
graceful, the descriptions of scenery often charming, and the verses 
which are frequently interspersed in the course of the narrative, 
though hardly meriting the high praise given them in the preface, 
are certainly very delicate and pleasing, and often extremely musical. 
We have found the book hard reading; yet a child who has read it 
through pronounces it quite interesting; and we should be glad to 
believe that its pure English and always wholesome scenes will 
occupy some of the vacation hours of many of the young, to the 
neglect of books which may be more exciting, but whose tone is less 
refining and whose influence upon character vastly less healthful. 


The Bible Regained, and the God of the Bible Ours ; or, The System 


of Religious Truth in Outline. By Samuel Lee. Pp. 285. Bos- 

ton: Lee & Shepard. 1874. 

There are some minds that hate supremely an unsettled problem 
in ethics or theology, preferring a crude or provisional solution to al- 
lowing the slightest haze of uncertainty to rest on the horizon of their 
thought. No fact in heaven or earth is permitted to stay unrelegated 
to its fixed and certain position in their system of truth. This eager- 
ness for systematic statement, this fondness for logical clearness and 
simplicity, most observable now in scientific, or so-called scientific, 
speculation, is also native to Orthodoxy and has had much to do with 
the building of those systems of theology which are going to decay in 
our day or undergoing extensive and fundamental repairs. The 
attempt at reconstruction comes oftenest naturally, from those who 
have been trained to regard logical completeness of theological state- 
ment as indispensable. This book of Mr. Lee is a thoughtful and 
earnest attempt to re-state religion in accordance with reason and 
science, yet in harmony with the Bible as a record of God’s progres- 
sive revelation made perfect in Jesus Christ. Whe necessity of mak- 
ing a system is the inspiration, as we are inclined to think it also thé 
main fault, of the book. Something of the stiffness of his Ortbodox 
training clings to the author’s method of conception and to his style 
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of expression; but the reader will find a vigorous and manful deal- 
ing with the questions of the current theology, and an intellectual 
courage and sincerity which, if somewhat cramped ,in their range of 
application, are genuine and refreshing in quality. Though far from 
according with most Unitarians either in criticism or statement of 
doctrine, his positions are still farther removed from Evangelical 
standards. He believes that the world, long before created, was 
fitted up for man in six days. The accounts of the Garden of Eden 
and of the fall, also the story of Christ’s tempation, are allegorical, 
depicting the primal innocence, sin and its miseries, and the Divine 
Forgiveness. The antediluvian years were probably months, and the 
flood only a partial submersion. The mosaic and prophetic ages were 
successive periods of increasing spirituality and increasing knowledge 
of God. The Trinity, vicarious atonement (even in its govern- 
mental form), and everlasting punishment for the sins of this life, are 
distinctly repudiated, the only question concerning the latter being 
whether the continual perversity of the human will may not perpet- 
uate evil and its penalty. As to the Divinity of Christ, the book is 
Orthodox, with a difference. The difference is that the union of 
God and man in Jesus is moral, and not physical or constitutional. 
The writer pities the Unitarian, who loses, as he thinks, a Divine 
Saviour, yet virtually accepts his ground when he says “that when 
we worship the Lord Jesus, we do not worship the man, but the 
divinity revealed through him.” The man Jesus, then, is not the 
Lord Jesus? “Moral union” never implies identity surely; and 
when the Unitarian worships “the divinity revealed through ” Jesus, 
he calls that divinity the Heavenly Father, as Jesus did. We sus- 
pect that Mr. Lee is very near to being a Unitarian without knowing 
it. ‘Two chapters are devoted to the author’s view of the “ Kingdom 
of Heaven,” in which he presents Christ’s mediatorial work as still 
going on in this world and in the world to come; and he brings 
prophecy and argument and biblical criticism to overthrow the system 
which makes God’s relations to men mainly governmental and limits 
his redeeming agency to present life. In the defence of the doctrine 
of a future probation he does not hesitate to break lances with Dex- 
ter and Hickok, and Orthodox scholarship generally; and in an 
appendix he gives an outline of the ethical basis of theology, in which 
he criticises Drs. McCosh and Peabody boldly but keenly; and 
closes with a paper on the church and church discipline, with some 
comments on the late Congregational Council at Brooklyn. With- 
out the wide scholarship and largeness of view which would give it a 
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permanent place in theological literature, this book is so vigorous and 
trenchant, so reverent and yet so boldly progressive in spirit, that it 
will be a valuable contribution to the discussions now going on in the 
popular branches of Protestantism, and we hope that it will be 
widely circulated. 


Some Women’s Hearts. By Louise Chandler Moulton, Author of 
“ Bed-Time Stories.” Pp. 364. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
1874. 

Mr. Moulton is well known as a graceful newspaper writer, whose 
earlier work for children has had a wide circulation. Like that, this 
book is made up of several stories, reprinted doubtless from peri- 
odicals, and bearing marks of haste in occasional faults of style and 
inaccuracy of expression. As newspaper tales, these stories might 
be regarded as pleasing and well written; there is a clearness of 
delineation, a vividness and profusion of color in description, which 
attracts the reader. We look in vain, however, for any marks of 
power or lasting interest which would warrant their appearance in 
this more permanent form. There is a sameness of plot and narrow- 
ness of range, which do not indicate any considerable creative ability. 
We are sorry to recognize, too, even more than in the “ Bed-Time 
Stories,” a certain exaggerated and unwholsome quality, which per- 
suades us that the writer has not held the mirror up to nature, but to 
very artificial and, we hope at least,a very exceptional phase of 
human character and life. 


Hannah's Vow ; or, Hallowed Motherhood. By the Rev. Daniel Chi- 
chester. Boston: American Tract Society. New York: Hurd & 
Houghton. Cambridge: Riverside Press. 

This little book has a simplicity and quaintness about it that leads 
one, at first sight, to believe that the writer is an old-fashioned Bible- 
reader of the narrow and literal type. He dwells with so much unc- 
tion upon the excellent character of Hannah, the mother of Samuel, 
that you fear at the outset that the book will become monotonous 
and wearisome. But as the reader goes on, he finds that Hannah, the 
ideal and type of true motherhood, is also the type of all true conse- 
cration and devotion to the will of God, and so the book widens in 
his vision, and he sees that the author has many true and ‘large 
thoughts in regard to the higher nature of man. His style often 
shows great picturesqueness, combined with moral power, although 
there is a little want of connection in the book, and there are some 
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singularities of thought. The picture of Samuel’s character is well 
drawn, noble and life-like. The want of spirituality in the ancient 
Greeks, as contrasted with Christianity, is ably shown, evinces a 
familiarity with and just admiration for the old nations on the part 
of the author. He has some fine thoughts about instincts, and stands 
up for the body as well as the spirit, which he considers in some 
measures indissolubly united. His picture of Jesus, although he is 
undoubtedly a Trinitarian, is charming, natural and true, and he 
appears to have a mind capable of growing into broader knowledge 
and truth. 


Thome Kempensis De Imitatione Christi Libri quatuor. Textum ex 
autographo Thome: nunc primum accuratissime reddidit, distinxit, 
novo modo disposuit ; capitulorum argumenta, locos parallelos ad- 
iecit Carotus Hirscue. Pp. 376. Berolini, Carolus Habel. 
MDCCCLXXIV. 

This last edition of the work which has had more editions than any 
other, save the New Testament alone, comes to us with the special 
recommendations of Baron von Holtzendorff, and justifies those dis- 
tinguished credentials and the claim which its Latin title-page makes 
for it. 

The method and principles of the editor have been more largely 
expounded in his separate volume of Prolegomena to the works of 
Thomas a Kempis. His researches have convinced him that the good 
monk of Mount St. Agnes really wrote the book whose authorship 
has been so much disputed. If so, the autograph copy from the 
hand of Thomas of Kempen, now in the Royal Library of Brussels, 
must be the authoritative text: on this, therefore, the present edition 
is most accurately based, restoring the punctuation, even to the uni- 
form use of the middle-age flexa ( a punctuation mark ranking be- 
tween a colon and a period), discarding the usual imperfect division 
by verses which was introduced by Sommalius in 1599, and giving for 
the first time the rhythmical structure and medieval rhyming arrange- 
ment of the sentences. To each chapter is appended the vulgate text 
of the Scripture verses quoted or referred to, a brief “argument,” 
and a statement of the usual verse division of that chapter; and an 
index to parallel passages in the Bible and elsewhere closes the 
volume. 

This must rank as the standard critical edition of the “ Imitation,” 
and it is printed in faultless form and page. No lover of the book, 
however familar with any translation of it, quite knows its beauty 
and its music without knowing the rhythm of its Latin sentences ; and 
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in Herr Habel’s most thorough edition these seem to come to us, 
more directly than in any other, from the hand of Thomas himself. 


New England. A Handbook for Travelers, with six Maps and eleven 
Plans. Pp. 399. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1873. 


The Middle States. A Handbook for Travelers, with seven Maps 
and fifteen Plans. Pp. 469. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 


1874. 

We have great pleasure in commending these admirable guide- 
books, without reserve, to our readers; and we do so with the more 
confidence, having carefully tested them from a pretty wide personal 
knowledge of many parts of the New England and Middle States. 
They supply a great lack, and in a most faultless manner. Con- 
structed on the plan of the series of European manuals, published by 
Karl Beedeker, they furnish for the new world what that series does 
for the old; and all travelers in Eurape know that higher praise 
could not be bestowed. Many, even well-informed, Americans will 
find that their own country contains treasures of historical association 
as well as of beauty, far beyond their conception, if they travel with 
these compact volumes in hand, and will be susprised to know that 
they can visit their own country with something of the interest with 
which they travel over other lands. 

The mass of interesting information which they contain, and the 
excellent maps and plans render them as valuable for reference in 
home use as for companions of travel; and they must more and 
more become indispensable not only to all intelligent wanderers over 
their own land, but to “stay-at-home travelers,” for reference and in- 
struction. 


Finding his Foot-Prints. By Sophia E. Eastman. Boston: Ameri- 
can Tract Society. New York: Hurd & Houghton. Cambridge: 
Riverside Press. 

This little book is written in a sprightly style, and may prove at- 
tractive to many children. The author shows a religious spirit, and 
great sincerity. She means to be wide and liberal in her feelings, 
but the effects of early training show themselves in the way she 
speaks to children of becomming Christians, and her arguments for 
the authority of the Biblical narratives, though showing some knowl- 
edge of the questions of the day, are not likely to weigh a great deal 
with thinking children, who are generally much more impressed with 
the divine truths to be found in the Bible, than with any evidence on 
the way of miracles or modern researches. 
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The Children’s Hymn and Chant Book. Compiled by a Committee 
of Parents and Teachers. London: John Marshall & Co. 

This little volume, containing two hundred and fifty-nine hymns 
and twenty-four chants, has been prepared with excellent taste and 
judgment and religious feeling, and is well worthy of commendation. 
The only criticism we have to offer is that a large proportion of the 
hymns are not especially appropriate to children, and valuable as the 
collection is, we doubt if it will altogether satisfy the want which the 
title promises to supply. 


How Marjory Helped. By M. Caroll. A Prize Story. Selected by 
the Ladies’ Commission on Sunday School Books. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. New York: Lee, Shepard, & Dillingham. 1874. 
This book needs no recommendation from us, as it is approved by 

the Ladies’ Commission. It is full of pleasant, bright talk, and 

teaches some valuable lessons to young people. 





